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Trends and Events 
Edited by Dorrance S. White 
“LEAVE YOUR LANGUAGE ALONE” 


Now Anp THEN, happily not often, some work 
will appear that seems to have as its aim the mini 
mizing of the contribution which the Latin lan- 
guage has made to English. Such a work is Robert 
A. Hall's Leave Your Language Alone (Lin- 
guistica, Ithaca, N. Y., 1950). Hall gives as his 
innocent (adjective mine) aim “‘a tract addressed 
to the general public, in favor of a scientific (sic) 
attitude towards language and of linguistic rela 
tivism and tolerance.” The book as may be sur- 
mised from the title, is iconoclastic throughout. 
The main theory is that in whatever direction our 
English speech may run, that direction will be all 
right. We must not try to curb the trend, be it 
upward or downward. Just let our speech alone. 

You and I and Winston Churchill' have been 
brought up on the educational theory, which has 
proved practical enough, that it takes hard work 
to gain a worthwhile end; that excellence in 
speech and writing is gained only by persistent 
effort to keep our English in line. Bar room and 
pool hall lingo is often picturesque but never 
strip and Red Skelton lan- 
(to some) but diabolically 


pleasing. Cartoon 


guage is amusing 
devastating to the growing language of school 
children. The slurring and clipping of syllables 
may be less tiring to the lingual and labial muscles, 
but they do not convey meanings readily to the 
human ear and brain. 

Mr. Hall tries (p. 13 ff.) to distinguish be 
tween social acceptability and the rightness or 
wrongness of grammatical usage, contending that 
we don’t say “It’s me” because it is wrong, but 
because it is socially unacceptable. He says (p. 15) 
that the fact that the Romans never said sum me 
has nothing to do with the English use, it’s me, 
it’s us. 

Of course, that statement is utterly fallacious. 
The Romans said sum ego instead of sum me, not 
because they didn’t have lapses in grammar as we 
do, but because they recognized that sum could 
not take an object. By exactly the same token 
Wwe cannot say it’s me. And no educated person is 
going to let himself be caught with his grammati- 
cal “dukes” down regardless of poolroom speech 
criteria. To the query, from humblest ditch- 
digger to university president, “Who's there?” 
I'll answer, “It’s 1,” from no compunction of 
social acceptability, but because it is correct. 


own 


Incidentally, Mr. Hall's English is 


“socially acceptable” throughout his book. 


GOOD ENGLISH AND THE DENVER 
SCHOOLS 

How to train students to use good English 
when they have not been trained to distinguish 
between good and bad grammatical usage is the 
problem which confronts the Denver school sys- 
tem today. Here the “well-adjusted™ children, 
properly trained in a certain brand of “General 
Education,” were found to be woefully weak in 
English grammar. The result: Denver high schools 
will henceforth require 20 hours of 
English, or double the previous number of hours. 


GENERAL EDUCATION AND HIGH 
SCHOOL LATIN 


Much has been written during the past five 
years about General Education, yet few of us 
seem to understand fully what it means. Teachers 
think of it largely as an emphasis, but as to what 
it emphasizes is not clear. One definition offered 
is: “General Education is liberal education with 
its matter and method shifted from its original 
aristocratic intent to the service of democracy." 
And its purpose is “to extend to all men the 
benefits of an education that liberates” (ibid.). 

That is good as far as it goes, but the history 
of our public schools during the past sixty years 
shows that they have had a tendency to educate 
the child to take his place later in the ranks of the 
common man. The idea of aristocracy has become 
so repulsive that we have shifted the emphasis 
from educating for leadership to educating for 
followship. We are now coming to realize, some- 
what belatedly, that this levelling down has 
produced a generation of men and women de- 
ficient in the qualities of leadership. 

And just what has this to do with teaching 
Latin? Well, this editor seems to observe a trend 
to set standards of scholarship in the Latin class- 
room by what the lower rather than the upper 
quartile can accomplish. To be sure, it is within 
the right of state- and community-supported 
schools to demand that pupils of small linguistic 
aptitude shall undertake the study of language 
only if they wish to do so. But there ought to be 
exercised a greater discrimination by faculty 
advisors, who steer early teen-agers into this 
course or that, in drawing the linguistically apt 
mind into Latin and dissuading others from it. 
And in furtherance of this, Latin teachers might 
actively campaign to get the very best mental 
talent into their classes and then direct their 


semester 
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Latin work toward such a liberalizing educational 
program that the pupil would be able to extract 
every vital element, every cultural and dis- 
ciplinary element, from the work. 


DEPARTMENTAL NEWSPAPERS 


It is pleasant to note that the trend is toward 
an increased number of departmental Latin 
newspapers. Several have recently come to our 
desk. An unusually interesting Christmas num- 
ber of VOX CIVITATIS from East High 
School, Rochester, N. Y., is among them. This 
veteran newspaper contains ten mimeographed 
sheets. It has an editorial staff of thirty persons, 
two-thirds of whom are girls, and a hustling 
faculty advisor named Miss Stoneburg. A feature 
of this number is Christmas letters to Santa 
written in Latin in long hand. Except for the 
editorial page, the twenty articles are in Latin, 
with cute little drawings at the head of each. The 
Latin is good—not necessarily, of course, what 
Caesar might have written—but informal and full 
of fun. “Xmas Tempus” does very well for 
Christmas. And we are glad to note that the 
spelling is advisOr instead of advisEr. The issue 
sells for ten cents and is worth it. A long life to 
this representative of a vigorous Latin depart- 
ment! 


LATIN WEEK CELEBRATIONS 


Undoubtedly one of the most healthy signs of 
Latin growth and vigor is the increasing number 
of Latin Week Celebrations. This editor wishes 
to commend in this issue Mrs. Lillian R. Hadley 
of the Steinmetz High School, Chicago, not only 
for the many regular enterprises which she directs 
in her school, but for the various Latin Week 
activities recorded in her bulletin under date of 
May 10, 19§0. 


NOTES 


1Cf. A Rovinc Commission (Charles Scribner's 
Sons, N. Y., 1930), pp. 16-17. Speaking of the excellence 
of his English teacher, Mr. Somervell, he writes: “He 
taughtit (English) as no one else ever taught it. Not 
only did we learn English parsing thoroughly, but we 
also practiced continually English analysis ....Thus 
I got into my bones the essential structure of the or- 
dinary British sentence—which is a noble thing... . 
Naturally I am biased in favor of boys learning English. 
I would make them all learn English: and then I would 
let the clever ones learn Latin as an honor, and Greek as 
a treat. But the only thing I would whip them for 
would be for not knowing English. I would whip them 
hard for that.” 

Those who have listened to this doughty Britisher 


DORRANCE S. WHITE 


over the air or have read his pungent writings will 
bear testimony that some kind of grammatical drill bore 
fruit in an ease and excellence of English expression 
rarely equalled, never surpassed. 

? Higher Education for American Democracy. N. Y. 
Harper & Bros. 1948, p. 49. 





“IT’S ME, O LORD!” 


In “TreNpDs AND Events” in the December 
issue of CJ (p. 113), Mr. White calls our atten- 
tion to the need for better English. No one 
could quarrel with his desire to improve the 
standard of English teaching, a matter of deep 
concern to us all. Unfortunately, with the best of 
intentions, he does a great disservice to both 
English and Latin, since he seems to be unaware 
of the findings of a century of linguistic investi- 
gation. 

He says, “The best solution of the problem of 
better use of English is a period of high school 
Latin in which there is a never-ending application 
of the principles of Latin grammar to English 
grammar” (italics mine). There are three things 
wrong with such an approach: (1) it is false; (2) 
it is useless; (3) it is harmful. 

The belief that English and Latin grammar are 
similar is almost a complete illusion. True, the 
two languages have many lexical items in com- 
mon,! but it would be difficult to find two lan- 
guages more dissimilar in structure than English 
and Latin. Any one whe believes that there is 
more than a superficial resemblance is unac- 
quainted with the elementary principles of Eng- 
lish grammar. 

Mr. White would have us believe that certain 
expressions are “incorrect” because they do not 
correspond to Latin grammar. A “rule” of gram- 
mar is like a law in physical sciences; it describes 
what actually happens, not what ought to hap- 
pen. If the rule or law does not fit observed phe- 
nomena, it is the rule or law—not the phenomena 
which should be changed. Usage is the only 
criterion which we can employ to decide whether 
an expression is desirable. If the expression is 
practically universal among prominent speakers of 
English, it is manifestly “correct” and any rule 
to the contrary is inaccurate. ‘““Him and me seen 
Henry” is undesirable, not because Latin would 
have used the nominative case and not because 
it is not quite clear—for it is—but because its 
use would brand the speaker as socially unac 
ceptable. 

Latin teachers sometimes boast that students 
say they never understood English grammar until 
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TRENDS AND EVENTS 


they studied Latin. The truth probably is that 
these students had never studied any English 
grammar; their teachers taught them Latin gram- 
mar with English illustrations. 

The most important grammatical device in 
English is word order. A substantive before the 
verb signals that it is subject, and a substantive 
after the verb signals that it is object; adjectives 
modify the noun they precede, etc.? Word order 
in Latin, however, is not a signaling device but 
indicates emphasis; thus the sentence Aio huius 
patrem vidisse me is an ambiguous statement, 
meaning either “I say that his father saw me” or 
“I say that I saw his father.” Function words 
(prepositions, auxiliary verbs, etc.) are important 
in English, less so in Latin. Finally, inflection, 
which is of slight importance in English to signal 
meaning, carries almost the entire burden of 
signaling in Latin. The difference between the 
standard ““Who did he see?” and the pedantic 
“Whom did he see?” is merely stylistic;? the 
difference between Quis vidit and Quem vidit is 
a difference in meaning. 

Mr. White implies that one should not say 
“It is me’’ because the Romans used the nomina- 
tive case in the predicate. Oddly enough, exactly 
the same objection could be made to “It is you.” 
You and me were both the original dative- 
accusative forms; the nominatives were ye and I: 
“Seek and ye shall find; knock and it shall be 
opened unto you.” To go even further, it would 
be equally logical to argue that if a single person 
were meant, not ye but thou should be used, in 
accordance with “principles of Latin grammar.” 
In fact, such an argument was advanced in 1660 
by George Fox: 

“Do they not speak false English, false Latine, 
false Greek . . . and false to the other Tongues, 
... that doth not speak thou to one, what ever 
he may be, Father, Mother, King, or Judge; is he 
not a Novice and Unmannerly, and an Ideot and 
a Fool, that speaks You to one, which is not to 
be spoken to a singular but to many?” 

There is no question about the usage of “It is 
you’; it is accepted everywhere. There is like- 
wise no question about “Him and me seen 
Henry”; no educated person could possibly use it, 
except in conscious imitation of illiterate speech. 
Since “It is me” has been acceptable speech in 
comparatively recent times—it is found in 
Shakespeare—there are still a few who prefer 
“It is I. Since Mr. White's article appeared, I 
have listened for these two variants among edu- 
cated speakers. I have one use of “It was I,” and it 
issignificant that the speaker, who was addressing 


> 
= 


uw 
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a meeting of teachers, immediately corrected 
himself to “It was me” because of the laughter 
that arose. An expression which unintentionally 
arouses laughter in an educated group is not good 
usage.° 

We may not like the fact that certain usages are 
standard, but we can do nothing about it. Studies 
of so-called “language errors” “seem to show a 
persistency of the same difficulties throughout the 
grades and into the college and university.”’* In 
other words, the net result of prescriptive teach- 
ing such as Mr. White suggests is nil. Instead 
of battling fruitlessly to preserve distinctions 
that either exist only in the minds of pedants or 
have drifted out of the language centuries before, 
we should teach acceptable speech, clear writing, 
and mastery of the mechanics of spelling and 
punctuation. 

Lastly, the doctrine that English and Latin 
grammar are similar is harmful in teaching Latin. 
A language presents difficulty only where it dif- 
fers from the learner's native tongue. The 
teacher must therefore analyse correctly both the 
language to be learned and the pupil's native 
tongue; by noting the contrasts he can devise 
ways to overcome the difficulties. It does no good 
to pretend that the differences do not exist. 

What has been said here will not convince 
those who are determined not to be convinced. 
Before they rush into print, I respectfully suggest 
that they read a standard book on linguistics.’ 
Then if they must, let them give their attention 
to making the French say “C'est je.” 

Watpo E. Sweet 

William Penn Charter School 


NOTES 


1 Confusion between the lexical and the syntactical 
elements of English is found in the same issue of CJ 
(p. 138), along with the inaccurate statement that the 
influence of Latin grammar upon English grammar has 
been “profound.” 

2 “Inverted order” and other exceptional uses of word 
order would have to be discussed separately. See O. Jes- 
persen, Essentials of English Grammar (New York 
1933) 100-105. 

3 We must distinguish between written and spoken 
English. “Whom” is pedantic in spoken English; it is 
standard in writing. 

4 The examples and quotations used here are found in 
almost all elementary books on linguistics. 

5 Note, however, that cultivated speakers do say 
“It was I who called,” apparently because of attraction 
to the subject of the relative clause. 

6C. C. Fries, The Teaching of the English Language 
(New York 1927) 1-2. 

7 The two standard works on English grammar are 





Fries, American English Grammar (New York 
English Grammar 


CK. 
1940) and O. Jespersen, Essentials of 
New York 1933). An excellent introduction to gen 
linguistics is R. A. Hall, Jr., Leave Your Language 
Alone 1950). A more technical work is E. H 
Sturtevant An Introduction New 
Haven 1947). The basic te L. Bloomfield, 
Language (New York 1933). 
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COMMENT IN REPLY 

AFTER ILLUSTRATIONS from Shakespeare and 
from George Fox of the middle 17th century, 
which would carry little weight with an in- 
formed Latin teacher of the middle 20th century, 
Mr. Sweet cites above the incident in which a 
speaker elicited a laugh from a group of teachers 
because he said “It was I,” instead of “It was 
me,’ as Sweet implied should have been said, 
apparently not realizing that if a phrase is con- 
troversial among teachers as to rightness or 
wrongness, as these are, either use can elicit a 
laugh. Incidentally, it is this editor’s guess that 
the “group of teachers” were linguists, so-called, 
who so often call correct uses of English grammar 
pedantic. 

It is perhaps unprofitable to try to answer any 
argument of a linguist who may well appear to 
many readers of T & E to be as obviously wrong 
on all three of the counts as he adjudges this 
editor to be. But I should like to go on record as 
insisting that usage is not the criterion by which 
teachers should decide in the presence of their 
pupils whether an desirable. 
Teachers might as well quit teaching English or 
comparing Latin with English if “It is me” and 
“Who do you see?” are to be considered the de- 
sirable expressions because L'il Abner or Dag- 
wood Bumstead or Fibber McGee constantly 
uses them. Are the English and Latin teachers cf 
this country to lie down and take the slovenly 
English that is ground out in the comic strip, 
over the radio wave, and on the movie screen? 
Is it not arrant nonsense to assume that “Who 
did you see there?” is better English than 
“Whom did you see there?” because more per- 
sons use the former expression than the latter? 
And just why is “Whom did you see there?” 
pedantic? 

By Mr. Sweet’s argument, we are to conclude, 
ipso facto, that the five most prominent first-year 
Latin books, by their constant relation of Latin 
grammatical usage to English, should be junked. 
For he insists that it is useless to make Quem 


expression 1S 


DORRANCE S. WHITE 


vidisti? equal to a “Whom did you see?” in teach- 
ing the proper use of either quem or whom 

If Mr. Sweet would read the prefaces of 
first year Latin books published by William Lily 
in 1651, John Garretson in 1686, John Clarke in 
1754, 1793, 1800, and 1806, John Krebs in 1843, 
and especially if he will scan the word-studies of 
the authors that wrote between 1850 and 1950, 
he will how 
particularly those who had the fashioning of the 
great classical scholars of the 19th century, con- 
sidered the constant f Latin and 
English grammar for the better understanding of 
both languages. 


realize important those authors, 


comparison 


D. S. W. 





THE VERGILIAN SOCIETY 
Special Program 1951 


The summer school of the Vergilian Society 
will offer a course of lectures each week at the 
sites of the monuments. These are sponsored by 
the Honorary President of the society, Prof. 
Amedeo Maiuri, Director of the National Mu- 
seum, Naples, and of the excavation of Pompeii 
and Herculaneum; and by Prof. Olga Elia, 
Director at Pompeii. 


Every Monday, at the Museum of Pompeii, 
Prof. Elia. 

Every Tuesday, at the Gate of Herculaneum, 
Prof. Elia. 

Every Wednesday, at Vergil’s 
called), Pozzuoli Bajae, Capo 
Cumae, Prof. Maiuri. 

Every Thursday, Registry Office, 24-26 Largo 
Carolina, to Paestum, Amalfi, Ravello (over- 
night), Prof. Sestieri. 

Every Friday, return by Sorrento, Naples 

Every Saturday, by boat to Capri (over-night), 
Prof. Maiuri. 

Every Sunday, lecture on “Villa Jovis,” Blue 
Grotto, Annacapri, and the new excava: 
tions of Damacutta, Prof. Maiuri. 


Tomb (so 
Miseno, 


Lectures are given in English; or, if in Italian, an 
interpreter will accompany the professor. Full 
course, $20.00, transportation not included. 
These lectures are specially arranged for scholars 
and students who have but a limited time to 
spend in southern Italy. For further information, 
write: Mrs. Mary E. Raiola, 15 Gramercy Park, 
New York 3, N. Y. 
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Our Greek Augustan Age 
Sir Alfred Zimmern 


The distinguished author of “The Greek Commonwealth” and “Solon and Croesus” is now 
Educational Counsellor at the American International College, Springfield, Mass. This was 
an address delivered at the annual meeting of The Classical Association of New England, 
Trinity College, Hartford, Conn., on March 3 
form well the double task of realizing Greek freedom and Roman law in its new leadership, 
with the reminder that Classicists are in the best position to evaluate this. 


9, 1951. It is a challenge to America to per- 





HIS 1s A Rep Letter Day—not red in 

the ephemeral and degenerate meaning of 
that word, which is an affront to one of Na- 
ture’s noblest colours, but in the sense in 
which a Roman marked a title in red and 
called it a Rubric. It is a Red Letter Day be- 
cause we as lovers of the classics and students 
of the ancient world are met here in a goodly 
company undistracted by the presence of the 
profanum vulgus. Normally, we are a rather 
lonely tribe, scattered sparsely throughout 
the community, sometimes unrecognized, 
often misunderstood, occasionally even de- 
spised. Let us use this auspicious occasion to 
fortify ourselves in our allegiance and to count 
our blessings. 

Those blessings are many and _ various. 
They are well exemplified in the nch and sub- 
stantial program of this meeting, ranging as it 
does from Roman arithmetic to Venantius 
Fortunatus and from Thomas More to the 
American School at Athens—an institution 
of which I retain happy memories of over 
forty years ago, when Dinsmoor and Elderkin 
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were earning their spurs. Ah, those were the 
days! 

But the particular blessing to which I wish 
to draw your attention is of a rather different 
order. It is the advantage which we, as 
classicists, enjoy Over our contemporaries for 
the understanding of the world in which we 
are living to-day. 


Atomic Age 


WE ARE STANDING ON THE THRESHOLD Of a 
new age, very different from that in which we 
grew up and from the kind of age which our 
colleagues, the teachers of modern history, 
imagined that they were preparing their 
pupils to live in. Some call it the Atomic Age. 
That is a suggestive title, for it reminds us 
that the pioneers in the realm of Nature to- 
day, putting their predecessors, from Thales 
to Newton, in the shade, have rivalled the 
exploit of Prometheus in the dim dawn of 
history. They have discovered a means of 
access to the hidden river of the sun, thus 
adding a new strophe to the great chorus in 
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the Antigone. What Man has once discovered 
cannot be undiscovered. Vestigia nulla retror- 
sum. Our world will live with atomic energy 
for the rest of its span. That is to say, man- 
kind will live henceforward in the presence 
of danger, the danger of extinction. The 
Greeks of the Great Age faced the danger of 
the extinction of liberty and of all that makes 
life worth living. Our generation faces the 
danger of the extinction of life itself. It is 
good to be able to look back on Marathon and 
Salamis and on what they have meant in the 
history of the human race. It steadies the 
nerves and supplies everfresh stores of 


courage. 
American vs. European Age 


OTHERS CALL THE AGE We live in the Ameri- 
can Age. By this they mean that the age 
which followed on the European Middle Age 

the so-called Modern Age—has been 
brought to an abrupt conclusion. This so- 
called modern age, which opened some four 
and a half centuries ago almost as abruptly 
as it ended yesterday, was an age in which the 
rulers of the European Kingdoms, among 
which the dismembered mediaeval Empire 
had come to be divided, exercised independ- 
ent power shorn of all external control, 
sovereign power, as their classically-trained 
jurists called it,—aping the style and majesty 
of their mediaeval and Roman imperial 
predecessors: and during these centuries 
some of these microcosms of Roman dominion 
reached out far beyond the Mediterranean 
and West European limits set by Augustus, 
extending their sway to regions on which the 
Roman eagles never set eye, including the 
spacious continent in which we are met to- 
day. 

It was an arrogant age, arrogant and self- 
centred. Is there not more than a touch of 
Hubris in the name “modern” itself? We are 
the latest comers, it seems to imply, the last 
star and most resplendent guests at the feast, 
the inheritors of the ages, Oedipus in all his 
glory —6 maar xAewos Oidirous Kadoipevos. How 
interesting it would be if a scholar from one 
of those peoples who are last emerging from 
the Homeric period of their own national life 
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a graduate from a West African university, 
for instance,—were to choose as a theme for 
academic enquiry the single world ‘modern,’ 
in all its implications—including its Sopho- 
clean irony! 

Is this so-called American Age simply the 
lineal successor of the European Modern 
Age, the age whose annals are enshrined (I 
had almost said embalmed) in the Cambridge 
Modern History, the age which opened with 
Machiavelli and the Spanish bid for World 
Empire and closed with Hitler and Stalin? 
Has the tradition of war and conquest merely 
been transferred to the other side of the 
Atlantic, to be carried on henceforward from 
Washington rather than from Rome or 
Byzantium or Aix-laChapelle or Madrid, or 
Paris or Berlin or Moscow? 

I can sense an emphatic “No’ to this ques- 
tion. That is not what the American Age 
means to you or to any other representative 
body of Americans. American statesmen do 
not regard the exercise of the power which 
has thus newly fallen into their hands as a 
continuation of European diplomacy by other 
means, if I may thus adapt a phrase coined 
by one of the frankest practitioners of the old 
order. On the contrary, they regard it as 
providing an opportunity, such as has never 
been open before to possessors of political 
power, for enabling mankind to attain the 
outward conditions of what Aristotle called 
the good life. So far from prolonging and de- 
veloping the European political tradition, the 
tradition of which the term ‘power-politics’ 
is the epitome, the United States has through: 
out its history been in sharp and conscious 
reaction against it. What America has con: 
stituted for herself in this New World is not 
a fresh repository of power but something of a 
different kind and quality, something which 
in these last days has come to be characterized 
as a way Of life. 

It is worth while dwelling for a moment on 
this term, with its biblical overtones, for it 
has an important bearing on our subject of 
to-day. As a political watchword, it has a 
broad and comprehensive quality character 
istic of the New World and of that Homer of 
the New World, Walt Whitman. In one 
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sweeping gesture it overleaps the customary 
distinction between public and private con- 
duct, between the realm of the citizen and the 
realm of the iduwrns, a distinction which has 
been a fixed landmark in what has been con- 
sidered civilized thinking since the Funeral 
Speech of Pericles and seemed to Europeans 
to have been laid down once and for all by 
Aristotle in the division he so carefully 
worked out between the subject-matter of 
his Ethics and that of his Politics. To-day 
America, the land of the good neighbor, 
pioneer in thought as well as in action, is 
bestriding these two long separated realms 
so easily and naturally that one hardly notices 
where what used to be called public policy 
ends and private practice begins. For what 
are Lend-lease, U.N.R.R.A., E.C.A., Point 
4 and the rest but clumsy terminological ex- 
pedients devised by statesmen too bashful to 
name their policies in the terms that would be 
applied to them in private life? 

Thus the age which opened in 1945 is 
truly a new age, new in its geographical 
setting, new in its principal actors, new (at 
once) in the spirit and motives which pro- 
vide its driving force. We are still only in its 
opening phase, a phase of transition and dis- 
turbance, of growing-pains and difficult 
adjustments. But already we can see that, if it 
is to carry through the work which the 
natural scientists have set it—the mastery of 
the atomic danger—there are two particular 
tasks or labours (We might call them twin 
labours of a mid-twentieth century Heracles.) 
which it must accomplish. The first is the 
establishment of the Rule of Law in the public 
life of the world. The second, theoretically 
distinct but closely related to it in practice, 
is the fostering of freedom within this con- 
stitutional framework. 


Two Herculean Labors 


THIS BRINGS ME TO THE HEART Of my argu- 
ment. For is not the first of these labours of 
Heracles, the establishment of the Rule of 
Law on the world scale, an essentially Roman 
task? And is not the second, the fostering of 
freedom, part of the precious inheritance 
handed down to us from the Greek republics 
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and, in particular, from fifth-century Athens? 
And are we not therefore, as students of the 
ancient world, peculiarly well equipped to 
help our contemporaries in facing what, to 
most of them, are new and unexpected re- 
sponsibilities? Is it not both an inspiration 
and a challenge to discover that, in the words 
of Rupert Brooke, we are “matched with this 
hour,” to realize that after we have been left 
lingering for so long in the wings, as mere 
ornamental onlookers, the turn of events has 
now suddenly set us in the very centre of the 
stage? What a zepirérea in the drama of 
world-events! 

Let us now, from our vantage point in the 
Atomic Age, examine more closely the nature 
of these two tasks with which mankind is 
destined to grapple to-day, with the whole 
inhabited world, the oixoupevn, as the scene of 
operations. These tasks have been trans- 
mitted to us of this generation across a great 
gulf of years. Each of them was taken up in 
classical antiquity, carried forward a certain 
distance and then allowed to drop, as a thread 
falls from the fingers. 


Greek Freedom 


LOOK FIRST AT THE HIsTORY of freedom— 
freedom not as a theory, but as a condition, 
a power in world-politics. It was the Persian 
Wars which first made freedom what we 
should call to-day a major political force. 
Marathon and Salamis precipitated free gov- 
ernment onto the of world-affairs. 
During the two short generations following 
400 Athens was a Great Power, a democratic 
Great Power. Then she overtaxed her 
strength and declined—first into a power of 
the second rank, and then into a mere 
municipality. Since the illfated Sicilian ex- 
pedition no democracy has been a Great 
Power. Indeed, it has been the general judg- 
ment of European students of public affairs 
from Thucydides to Montesquieu and Mill, 
that democracy is a form of government 
which, by its very nature, is unequal to the 
exercise of large-scale power. It has seemed 
not only incongruous but inconceivable that 
such a majestic being as a proconsul should 
be the obedient servant of a democratic as- 
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sembly of average men and women. The 
American people, greatly daring, have now 
picked up this thread of Ariadne, the thread 
of large-scale democratic power, thus chal- 
lenging the axioms of the sages of European 
political and social science—with the sole and 
shining exception of Alexis de Tocqueville. 
Europeans today are rubbing their eyes in 
astonishment that a world-power of this un- 
exampled character should have actually 
come into being and should be exerting a 
predominant influence in world-affairs from 
China to Peru. They have hardly even 
begun to ask themselves how and why this 
phenomenon has come about. It seems too 
good to be true. Perhaps we can help them 
to overcome their astonishment by sending 
them back to the fifth century—to Hero- 
dotus, to the Persae of Aeschylus and to the 
Funeral Speech of Pericles. 


Roman Law 


Let Us NOW TURN to our other labour, the 
establishment of the Rule of Law on the 
world scale, or to give our task its true name, 
the establishment of world-law. This carries 
us straight back to Ancient Rome. Just as 
democracy has not been a world force since 
400 B.c., so law has not been a world force 
since the days of Augustus and his more im- 
mediate successors. As I shall be breaking 
fresh ground on this point, I must ask your 
indulgence if I develop it a little more fully 
than perhaps befits this occasion. 

It is the great achievement of Rome to have 
devised the concept of World Law—that is 
to say, to have recognized the distinction be- 
tween national law and law in the broader 
realm of the world as a whole. This discovery 

for a discovery it is, in the fullest sense of 
the word—was crystallized in the term ius 
gentium, as distinguished from ius civile, the 
gentes being the whole world, viewed as con- 
sisting both of nations (gentes) and as in 
dividuals, the world beyond the closed circle 
of the city. 

This discovery was not made by phil 
osophers or political scientists, still less by 
the narrower tribe of jurists. The Romans 
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came upon it—one might almost say stumbled 
upon it—much in the way in which the 
English stumbled upon their two great dis- 
coveries of the Common Law and parlia- 
mentary government. It was a convenient 
practical solution for an immediate admin- 
istrative problem. 

What was that problem? It arose out of 
the increase of intercourse between Roman 
citizens and foreigners resulting from the 
spread of Roman rule, first throughout Italy 
and then beyond the bounds of the penin- 
sula. More and more Roman magistrates 
found themselves confronted with foreigners 
to whom, for one reason or another, it was 
dificult to apply laws drawn up with Roman 
citizens only in view. 

This problem had confronted the Athen- 
ians also: and in their self-centred way they 
met it by giving such foreigners, when they 
had settled down to reside in Athens, the 
title of Fellow-Residents (uérovxor), and con 
ferring on them rights falling little short of 
those accorded to full citizens. They took 
pride in this as evidence of the liberal charac- 
ter of their polity. 

The Romans did not adopt this solution, 
and their decision not to do so must be ac’ 
counted as one of their marks of greatness. 
Instead of compelling the foreigner to become 
assimilated to Roman ways, whether they 
fitted him or not, they decided to accord him 
special treatment and provided a particular 
magistrate for that the praetor 
peregrinus—or, to give him his full title, 
praetor inter cives et peregrinos. What law did 
the praetor peregrinus administer? A special 
kind of law different from the law admin: 
istered to citizens, a kind of law which before 
long came, in popular speech, to be known as 
ius gentium, Foreigners’ Law or “the law of 
the world”—"the sort of phrase,” says my 
old Roman Law colleague in Oxford, writing 
in the Cambridge Ancient History, “which 
the ordinary man of that age might coin to 
designate a felt antithesis to national law.” 
* Almost certainly, says Professor de Zulueta, 
the phrase is national and was not introduced 
by the Greek teachers of philosophy and 
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rhetoric who from the middle of the second 
century dominated Roman intellectual cir- 
cles.” 

But once the concept of ius gentium had 
become fixed in the popular mind and crys- 
tallized in the institution of the praetor 
peregrinus, it was inevitable that it should 
become subject to the reigning influence of 
Greek thought. The point of junction be- 
tween Roman practice and Greek thought 
in this realm was the Platonic-‘Stoic concept of 
Natural Law. I cannot dwell here upon the 
earlier history of this noble concept. Suffice 
it to recall in passing that it forms the theme 
of the Antigone of Sophocles and that the 
audience of citizens who watched the unroll- 
ing of that tragedy must have been fully 
aware of the distinction between obedience 
to the command of an external authority and 
the inner compulsion of an ethical obligation. 
Constitutionalism has its roots in morality 
and indeed, to use the word in the broadest 
sense, in religion. That is one of the most 
important and enduring elements in the 
legacy of Greece. 

But it is time to return to the Stoics and 
their influence on Roman thinking. It was 
from the second century sB.c. onwards that 
there grew up that close association between 
World Law and Natural Law—ius gentium 
and ius naturale—which, through the media- 
tion of many great names, from Cicero to 
Grotius and down to our own day, has en- 
veloped the concept of world-law. I say ‘en- 
veloped’ advisedly, fer while the concept of 
natural law undoubtedly helped to carry its 
twin, the concept of world law, over the 
Dark Ages of anarchy so that it remained a 
living issue in men’s minds, it also had the 
effect of blurring its outlines and so making it 
more difficult both for students and practical 
statesmen to recognize its true character. In- 
deed, the existence of a so-called ius gentium, 
in its modern form of ‘international law,” has 
been, and still is, a very real stumbling-block 
in the road of the world’s constitutional 
advance. 

“The oftener I survey the whole history of 
constitutionalism,” writes MclIlwain, in his 
Constitutionalism, Ancient and Modern, a 
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little book in which he has distilled the learn- 
ing and wisdom of a life-time, “the more I am 
impressed with the significance and impor- 
tance of the republican constitution of Rome 
in that development.” Note the carefully 
chosen words of this striking tribute. He con- 
fines it to the Roman Republic and to its 
“republican constitution.” He says nothing 
of the Roman Empire, hailed by so many as 
a period not only of order but of law. For law 
is nothing—a mere empty shell—unless it is 
an integral part of a working constitution and 
thus a living influence in the life of the com- 
munity over which it exercises its authority. 
What indeed is a law? It is a community 
regulation, a regulation of the community, 
drawn up for the community and by the com- 
munity, or by some assembly or constitu- 
tionally appointed magistrate acting in its 
name. This is what law meant to the Athen- 
ians and to the Romans of the Republican 
era; and this is what law means to-day to the 
people of the United States and all the other 
peoples who have entered into the English 
inheritance of the common law. “Law,” says 
the finest modern interpreter of that in- 
heritance, Justice Holmes, “is the witness and 
external deposit of the moral life of the 
community.” 

If we accept that definition we join the 
great and glorious company of those for 
whom law and government are based upon 
the consent and active participation of the 
community. But by the same token we are 
separating ourselves from the company of 
those (too numerous alas!) on both sides of 
the Atlantic even in our post-modern age, 
for whom law is nothing more than a bare 
command, an edict or ukase issuing from some 
distant centre of power. 

It was under a system of true law, in the 
sense of Justice Holmes’ definition, that the 
Romans lived during the centuries when the 
ius civile and, after 366 B.c., when the 
praetor peregrinus was instituted, ius gentium 
was administered by magistrates who drew 
their authority from the Roman people. But 
when—in spite of the paternal care of 
Augustus and the ingenious arrangements 
through which he sought, by a sort of process 
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of blood transfusion, to preserve the life of 
the Roman Republic—the ancient constitu- 
tional system began to wither until it became 
no more than an empty shell, Law suffered the 
same fate as its sister, Freedom. It perished of 
inanition. Thenceforward its place, in the 
realm of world-politics, was taken by power, 
uncontrolled and irresponsible power. 

Thus to understand what is meant by the 
establishment of world law we must take a 
flying leap over the “Modern Age,” over the 
Middle Age which preceded it, with its 
Teutonic caricature of the Roman imperial 
tradition, and over the later Roman Empire 
itself; and go back to Rome as it was before 
the authority of Law faded out of the minds 
of Roman rulers and citizens. 

When did that happen? When did the 
government of the vast Roman realm cease 
to be constitutional and assume the non- 
descript character reflected in the compila- 
tions made in the age of Justinian? We cannot 
fix an exact date for what was a change in in- 
tellectual stimuli rather than in political in- 
stitutions. But McIlwain places it somewhere 
between Gaius and Ulpian—that is, about 
the end of the second century a.p. For Gaius 
a law (lex) is still “what the people orders and 
has established,” shadowy as the old Re- 
publican procedure enshrined in the familiar 
words §.P.Q.R. had become by that time. 
For Ulpian, on the other hand, a command of 
the Emperor in due form is a lex. The stages of 
this descent from constitutionalism to autoc- 
racy are indicated by Gaius and are strangely 
reminiscent for us of this generation of the 
procedure adopted by Hitler. While still re- 
fusing to admit that the will of the Emperor is 
law, Gaius goes so far as to say that “it has 
never been doubted” that the rule of the 
Emperor duly expressed should receive the 
obedience owing to a lex. And for this he 
gives one reason and one alone: “because the 
Emperor himself receives his imperium by 
virtue of a law’’—the kind of law passed by 
the submissive German Reichstag in 1933. 
Ulpian omits the qualification and declares 
that the will of the Emperor is purely and 
simply law. Thus during the centuries from 
Ulpian, under Caracalla, down to the coming 
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into force of the United Nations Charter in 
October, 1945, there was a vacuum in the life 
of the civilized world, a vacuum which some 
jurists tried to cover with a mantle of re- 
spectability but which was exposed, once 
and for all, by the World Wars of our own 
day. 

No doubt during this long interregnum 
mankind as a whole—students of the ancient 
world always excepted—was never fully 
conscious of the existence of this vacuum. 
Some had accustomed themselves to taking it 
for granted, dolefully acquiescing in the fact 
that, in a world composed of sovereign states, 
their mutual relations must always resemble 
those of wild animals in the jungle. Others, 
like A. J. Carlyle, consoled themselves by 
citing texts illustrating the continuity of the 
ancient Roman constitutional theory, even 
though it might be belied by the brutal facts. 
Another and more sophisticated solution was 
to take the bare Stoic concept of Natural Law 
or Cosmic Reason and to dress it up in the 
trappings of what was called Reason of State. 
True enough, so this argument runs, there is 
no recognized system of law in the inter 
national realm where ¢ verything is decided by 
superior force. But superior force is itself the 
expression of a kind of reason, Reason of 
State, a reason which weighs its decisions in 
the scales of power. Thus whether a Machia- 
velli or a Richelieu be pulling the strings or a 
Napoleon or a Hitler be seated on the throne, 
mankind can rest assured that all that is 
happening is the outcome of a natural process 
of law. On which the only appropriate com: 
ment would seem to be: “O Nature, O Law, 
what crimes are committed in your names! 
And how unholy is your partnership!” What 
a theme for a Sophocles! 


The New Classicism 


It 1s Time to bring these reflections to a 
close. Much might be brought forward in 
substantiation and to anticipate the critical 
comment which I am sure—and indeed 
hope—that they will provoke. But perhaps 
enough has been said to bear out the op 
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Direct Method and the Classics 


C. W. E. Peckett 


The author, Headmaster of The Priory School for Boys, Shrewsbury, and I have had an inter- 
esting correspondence. He has used our Latin Week Bulletins and sent me ARLT literature. 
I asked him for this paper which, though on a controversial matter, will be warmly welcomed 
by many and interesting to all. His school and another, with government subsidy, are putting 
on a mammoth production of Gluck’s “Orpheus and Eurydice,”’ July 17-21—in case you are 





AM TiRED OF DEFENDING the value of the 

Classics by the usual arguments. We who 
know the Classics appreciate these arguments, 
but the rest don’t and won't. When I am 
asked, therefore, and the question arises less 
frequently than it used to, what is the use of 
learning Latin and Greek, I have two new 
answers ready, more suited to the present 
times. 

The first is this. According to Arnold 
Toynbee, there were twenty six distinct 
civilisations which flourished and fell before 
our own. Our civilisation has this advantage 
over them all, that it alone has enshrined for 
it in Greek, and interpreted in Latin, a record 
and a warning of how the previous civilisa- 
tions rose, flourished, and fell. It is our duty, 
in these decadent days, to read at least the 
warning and act upon it. I use the word 
‘enshrined’ deliberately, since if we are to 
understand fully the spirit of the Greeks, we 
must enter the temple of their language. A 
translation will interpret their minds no 
better than a newspaper interprets the mind 
of Molotov or Stalin. And we shall probably 
find that, like John of Salisbury, we must 
approach the Greek temple through the 
vestibule of Latin. 

My other answer is that, in this increas- 
ingly materialistic world it is a very good 
thing for a boy's, or a girl's, soul to learn 
something which he or she knows quite well 
is not going to lead directly to any material 
gain, or even to the famous bishop's “posi- 
tions of considerable emolument.” When I 
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am told that this is not logic but poetry, I 
reply that so is most of the Classics; and that 
I had the good fortune to be one of those who 
were taught by Dr. Rouse to have a sym- 
pathetic instinct for, and a leaning towards, 
that poetry; so that we often met university 
professors who knew more of it than we did, 
but understood it less. 

The Classics, in short, need not to be de- 
fended, but to be taught. And, in these days, 
the way they are taught is all-important. It 
must be a way which helps pupils to under- 
stand deeply their beauty. And it must be 
a way which is as attractive as that of the 
scientists with their fascinating, or rather be- 
witching, apparatus; or of those who teach 
social studies, with all their visual, aural and 
other aids. It is, after all, the pupil and not 
the teacher or the parent who decides what 
he will learn, and he will learn what is taught 
attractively; and strangely enough even the 
most barbarous pupil will appreciate the 
highest beauty if it be suitably presented. 

It was perhaps with this in mind that in 
1904 Dr. W. H. D. Rouse, a great man in 
any time, and possibly great before and be- 
yond his time, began to develop “The Direct 
Method” of teaching Latin and Greek. What 
he mainly had in mind, however, was that the 
best way to learn any language is the way one 
learns one’s own, by mother-wit; and the 
best way to remember a language is by using 
it, even though it has been falsely called 
“dead.” He realised too that the pupils he had 
to teach were not a set of blind, deaf mutes 
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in need of visual, aural and other aids, but 
robust young fellows, eager to use their eyes, 
ears and tongues, their imaginations and their 
sense of humour. 

He set to work then, in 1904, at the Perse 
School, Cambridge, England, and—helped by 
R. B. Appleton—soon began to reap his 
reward in the richest of all fields, that of Open 
University Scholarships. In 1911, seven years 
after Rouse started the Direct Method, and 
within the school life-time of one generation 
of boys, the Perse won ten scholarships in 
Classics to Oxford and Cambridge. This con- 
tinued until there were only three other 
schools in England, including Eton and 
Harrow, who were winning more scholar- 
ships annually than the Perse, which was 
only a small grammar school. To be in Rouse’s 
Classical Sixth meant winning a scholarship 
automatically, if one wanted it. The then 
Board of Education set up a commission to in- 
vestigate this phenomenon, and the fame of 
the Direct Method seemed assured. 

And then, for some reason, the gods with- 
drew their favour. The Commission's report 
did not circulate widely. The English Classi- 
cal Association, realising perhaps how much 
work it would entail to adopt Rouse’s 
method (perhaps, be it said, disliking a 
vigorous man who did not suffer fools gladly) 
and definitely alleging that the Direct Method 
lead to inaccuracy, refused to adopt it. Far 
worse blows were struck by the 1914-18 
war, which killed some of Rouse’s old pupils 
who had begun to teach by his method, in- 
cluding Payne and Mainwaring, who had 
made such a brilliant beginning at Whitgift, 
Croydon, that their influence is still felt 
there. Others of his pupils who went out 
gaily and proudly to teach in the Public 
Schools had their efforts stifled by unsym- 
pathetic headmasters, before they had time 
to prove their method’s worth. Worst of all, 
enthusiasts who had not been taught by 
Rouse, but had been attracted to the Direct 
Method without understanding it fully, be- 
gan to use it without being aware of the 
subtleties of its technique. Their failure 
brought the Direct Method into discredit. 

But all was not lost. In 1911 an enthusiastic 
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meeting of Rouse’s followers formed itself 
into The Association for the Reform of Latin 
Teaching, whose objects are obvious from 
its name. This Association does its work 
mostly through its journal, Latin Teaching, 
and in summer schools. Not only does it do 
all it can to encourage the Direct Method and 
other means of enlivening the teaching of the 
Classics, but also, believing that we can only 
fully realise the true beauty of Latin and 
Greek if we pronounce them properly, it has 
done much to propagate the correct pro- 
nunciation of Latin, as worked out by the 
American Sturtevant, and of Greek, including 
the tonic accent, as worked out by Rouse. 
The Association worked quietly and steadily, 
and it can safely be said that, in England at 
any rate and probably elsewhere, any reform 
in pronunciation that has been made, and any 
success that has been reached in enlivening 
textbooks and other means of teaching, pro- 
ceeds from the work of A.R.L.T. 

There were moreover some few of Rouse’s 
pupils who had started to teach, not in Public 
Schools but in grammar schools, and were 
able to have their own way. We were pro 
gressing well when the last war carried us off 
to other duties, We came back from that war 
not at all liking the state of the world and 
determined to do something about it. We 
felt that a renaissance of the Classics might 
provide some salvation, and realised that the 
Direct Method was the only means of bring: 
ing this about. We found the A.R.L.T. dis- 
pirited and moribund. We put new life into 
it and improved the standing of its journal; 
restored the summer schools and held week: 
end courses as well; turned out film strips 
and plays; and, above all, won the support of 
the Classical Association. Some of us became 
headmasters and were able to pursue our 
ideals in our own schools. I count myself 
particularly fortunate in having been ap- 
pointed head of a school with a good Classical 
tradition, in an area where the parents are 
not suspicious of the value of the Classics. 
There I have been able to train new members 
of my staff to use the Direct Method in Latin 
and Greek. What is more important, I have 
been forced to reduce the method, which was 
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before somewhat vague, to a system which 
any intelligent teacher can recognise; and 
have found time to publish this system in a 
two year Latin Course, in the reasonable hope 
that enthusiasts will not again discredit the 
method through ignorance of the technique. 

What is this Direct Method whose for- 
tunes we have followed? It is not, as some 
have supposed, a panacea. It will help to 
make a good pupil brilliant, and the mediocre 
ones enthusiastic; but it will not turn a numb- 
skull into a scholar or banish hard work either 
for teacher or pupil. It is not personal magic, 
as some who have seen demonstrations sup- 
pose. As that wise man Quiller Couch said, 
“Any teacher with the gift to teach, and any 
pupil with an innate curiosity to learn, can 
play skittles equally with any theory”; and 
again, “The teacher's personal fire is the be- 
ginning and end of the art, and most of its 
middle.” The Direct Method certainly does 
not mean that all the teacher has to do is to 
stand up in front of a class, babble unsys- 
tematically o° green fields, and leave the rest 
to his pupils’ sense of fun, in the belief that as 
long as they are happy they are learning. It 
is not even a new method, being certainly in 
vogue when Latin was an international lan- 
guage, before the Reformation and national- 
ism first nibbled at the roots of our culture. 

The Direct Method assumes that a 
language is meant to be spoken and we can 
best learn it by speaking it. Latin and Greek 
were specially meant for oral delivery. Cicero 
at a banquet did not take out his tablets, 
write on them with a stylus “Da mihi sal” and 
pass them to his neighbour in silence, but 
turned to him and spoke up like a man. The 
method has been called ‘direct’ because it 
seeks to connect, in the pupil’s mind, the 
word or phrase directly with the object it 
describes, avoiding the intervening obstacles 
of grammar and translation. Translation is 
after all only a magnificent treachery, and an 
exercise for Sixth Formers in the use of their 
own language. It is not worth all the trouble. 
As the Frenchman said “Les traductions sont 
commes les femmes. Lorsqu’elles sont belles, 
elles ne sont pas fidéles, et lorsqu’elles sont 
fidéles elles ne sont pas belles.” 


ee) 


Grammar, too, can be an obstacle to the 
young who try to learn a language. To ask a 
child to concentrate on pure grammar while 
speaking this foreign language, is as tiresome 
for him as to ask him to concentrate on pure 
mathematics when buying a packet of sweets. 
Indeed, a Hungarian, who has recently re- 
searched into the way that young children 
learn their own language, doubts whether 
they really learn grammar as such. She has 
found, for instance, that children of the 
average age of nine still think in sense groups, 
and find it difficult to regard nouns and verbs 
separately. When they can distinguish gram- 
matical entities, they distinguish verbs more 
easily than anything else, especially those as- 
sociated with movement. Similarly when they 
can distinguish nouns they recognise the 
concrete more readily than the abstract. At 
this age they work by association, she finds, 
rather than by sorting into categories, and 
are more interested in what a language has to 
say than the way it says it. How many Fifth 
Former’s “unseens’ have we marked which 
bear this out! 

Quite simply, the Direct Method is noth- 
ing more or less than the way anyone learns 
his mother tongue, by imitating his mother. I 
know someone will object that there is no 
time for such methods. “Think,” he will say, 
“how long it takes a child to learn his own 
language, even when it is being spoken 
around him all day and every day.” To this I 
would answer that almost every child by the 
age of five or six has learnt, in this way, far 
more of his own language, if we set aside the 
difficulty of writing it down, than would be 
needed to pass any normal school leaving 
certificate examination in Latin and Greek; 
and that, too, although his parents have 
actually hindered his progress by encouraging 
him to use baby words, and have certainly not 
attempted to teach him systematically. 
Surely, then, in a four or five year course of 
one period a day, if we make the best use 
of our time and adopt a system, we can do as 
much. But the system is all important. 

And we have succeeded in planning a 
system in which not only the order of teach- 
ing the various portions of grammar has been 
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calculated, but also the vocabulary; and 
even what might be called the “tricks of the 
trade” have been carefully arranged to gain 
our end. For example, we introduce the 
imperative early and, when the pupils have 
been taught the infinitive, substitute for the 
imperative the indirect command with 
iubeo; because we know that later on we shall 
use this to introduce the subjunctive by 
means of the indirect command with impero. 
Surge-iubeo te surgere-impero tibi ut surgas. 

The Direct Method aims at teaching the 
pupil to think in a foreign language. Most of 
those who have not been taught in this way 
say that this cannot be done. All those who 
have been taught this way know that nothing 
is simpler. I myself was taught French by 
those two masters of the Direct Method, 
Chouville and de Glehn; and have found my- 
self, after a couple of days in France, dreaming 
in French, although I have no peculiar skill 
in that language. 

Such are the principles of the Direct 
Method. How do we apply them to Latin 
and Greek? I have indicated above that there 
are definitely tricks of the trade, and that we 
have worked out and published a system 
whereby we hope to teach our pupils in two 
years enough of the language to be able to 
read original texts with some ease. All this, 
however, is better seen in practice, and cer- 
tainly cannot be contained in a short article. 
All I can say here is that we set ourselves a 
limited objective, which we approach in the 
right frame of mind. 

We limit our objective, in the first two 
years at any rate, by concentrating entirely 
on language. We believe that background, 
social life, Realien, etc., are distracting frills 
which were introduced, to give more interest 
to the learning of Classics, by people who had 
the best intentions but little idea of the cor- 
rect approach. We find that our pupils, having 
concentrated for two years on the language 
itself, are sufficiently familiar with it to take 
the background material in their stride. 

And the right approach, in teaching lan- 
guages as in all else, is a proper humility in 
the teacher. Here, we believe, is just where 
many teachers of Classics have failed in the 
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past. They have considered, quite rightly, 
that they have something great and beautiful 
to offer; but they place their subject, like a 
goddess, up on a pedestal, and stand up there 
proudly beside her, leaving their pupils to 
scramble up as best they may, and do not 
stoop to lend a helping hand. 

And it is amazing, nowadays, how low we 
must stoop. Before the War it was reasonable 
to expect some slight culture in the back- 
ground of most pupils who entered a gram- 
mar school. There might even be a book of 
Caesar on the bookshelves at home. But now 
many pupils come to grammar schools, who 
are scarcely able to write a sentence in their 
own language. They have no literary back- 
ground even in their own language, let alone 
the Classics. The old myths and stories, even 
those in the Bible, are dead to them. Caesar 
to them is a convenient name for a dog, and 
Homer is a sort of pigeon. Yet many of them 
are intelligent and it is our duty to get down 
te their level to teach them. 

It is not merely a question of the teacher 
getting down to the pupil's level. He must 
also worm his way into his pupil's mind, and 
work in the same way as he dees. In this 
those who use the Direct Method are partic’ 
ularly successful. Realising that the young 
mind is an illogical instrument, we do not 
confront it all at once and in vacuo with the 
fearsome logic of Latin grammar. Knowing 
that the young are imitative animals, we 
encourage them to learn by acting. Taking ad- 
vantage of their love for repetition, we make 
them repeat declensions, but only after they 
have understood the cases. We know that 
they work by association, and so are able to 
make use of the excellent principle that the 
example is better than the rule. 

We recognise and make use of the remark 
able truth that when a child begins to learn 
a foreign language, he becomes much younger 
than his age. His sense of humour becomes 
unsophisticated and his tastes more simple. 
Thus we are able to use in our lessons and 
books the type of humour which helps to 
make our examples more concrete, and pur’ 
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Incidental Observations on the 
Argonautica and Post Homerica 
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HE GENERAL PLAN is to devote half the 

paper to Apollonius and half to Quin- 
tus. Before, however, my tripartite division 
of the Argonautica a brief word about the 
general status of this fascinating tale. 


I 


CHRONOLOGICALLY the events precede both 
those of the Theban legend and those of 
Troy, as can be easily checked and verified by 
the patronymics of the Homeric heroes. 
Peleus, for instance, the son of Aeacus, and 
father of Achilles was one of the Argonauts; 
whereas the number is legion of those heroes 
of the Iliad whose fathers battled about 
Thebes. How well-known the tale was to 
Homer, is witnessed inter alia by the casual 
references in the Odyssey to the “Argo, that 
is in all men’s minds.” 

This Mdrchen aus alten Zeiten broke out in 
the Odes of Pindar and the tragic dramas 
such as the Medea of Euripides whose 
adapted play, thanks largely to Judith Ander- 
son, has had such a triumph on Broadway. En 
route between these extremes—to wit, in the 
ist Christian Century—is to be found the 
unfinished Argonautica of Caius Valerius 
Flaccus, about which I would record merely 
that his 5,311 lines almost equal the shortest 
of all the five extant Greek Epics, the 5,835 
of Apollonius, a phenomenon reflecting the 
approximate equality of the extant Greek and 
Latin Epic remains. This Latin epic in the 
traditional dactylic hexameter, constitutes in 
its 8 Books, as over against the 4 of Apollo- 


nius, an undoubted flattery through imitation 
several centuries later than its prototype. 

No one who peruses Apollonius rapidly 
can fail to sense the changes of pitch and key 
which divide the tale into three fairly clean- 
cut sections. The former caesura 1 would 
arbitrarily locate in Book II, sub fin., between 
lines 1,261 and 1,262; the latter between 
lines 211 and 212 in Book IV. In brief, the 
second phase is constituted largely by Book 
III. There is no suspicion that these three 
phases were composed by three separate 
hands as are the various books in the transla- 
tion of Lang, Leaf and Myers, but their re- 
spective tones I fir.d quite distinct despite 
the universal consistency of author, meter and 
tale. 

The first phase I find to be, with certain 
definite exceptions, about as lively as the 
pages of the Congressional Record—Hesiodic 
to the n-th degree. Somewhat as in the Cata- 
logue of Ships of his predecessor, each single 
one of the 54 Argonauts of Jason is carefully 
listed together with his respective sire, 
Tiphys, par exemple, the son of Hagnias. 
That this first helmsman of naval history 
should have his ancestry and locale recorded 
as well as his exploits and subsequent death 
is correct and laudable. But there are some 
score of other Argonauts mentioned carefully 
by name only to be promptly let fall into the 
limbo. Again Teleon is the father of Boutes, 
and Teleon is the father of Eribotes; but 
these are two different fathers, as is obvious 
from the geography of their respective 
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derivations. Such accurate scholarship is use- 
ful only when, as in Homer, two considerable 
heroes are each named Ajax and a distinction 
must be made. This is not always the case 
with Apollonius. Again when Ancaeus is 
mentioned, one must verify whether the poet 
means the more important one, son of 
Poseidon, or Lycurgus’ comparatively in- 
significant offspring. The élite of this pre- 
Homeric society is not too large, for 24 of the 
54 are offspring of only 10 fathers, 3 apiece 
falling to 4 fathers, and 6 apiece to 2. An in 
teresting sociological note, but hardly neces- 
sary to great poetry. 

As an ex-oarsman of very moderate ex- 
perience, I was pleased to assume that they 
rowed 27 on the port side and 27 on the star- 
board, and that Jason naturally sat in the 
coxswain'’s seat. How Tiphys could have 
steered as well as rowed is a vexing problem 
but of minor importance as compared with 
the lacunae in the seating when, during the 
trip, 8 Argonauts disappeared singillatim 
from the roster apart from Dascylus, Jr., who 
seems like any other casual oiseau de passage 
to have both embarked and disembarked; 8 
fellow-travellers were taken on board on the 
out-ward bound trip; and 13 females, in- 
cluding Jason’s lady-love Medea, were 
alloted staterocms on the homeward bound 
trip. Parenthetically, Jason had at one time 
8 of his various relatives on board, which 
must have given the picture something of the 
color of old-home week. All these meticu- 
lously precise details, striving for realism, 
merely load the tale with factuality which is 
useless except as a display of erudition on the 
part of Apollonius. Nevertheless an historian 
is pleased to notice listed some 3 islands and 
14 countries as geographical derivations of 
our heroes, 13 of whom, however, are local 
Thessalians. 

Throughout the outward-bound trip ac- 
complishing about 40 miles per diem when 
en route, all along the Hellespont, as well as 
before and after, no spit of land is omitted 
that can possibly be worked into the story. 
Though his contemporary Theocritus, the 
foremost of the Alexandrian triumvirate, 
told the story of Hylas and Heracles in a 
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manner even more charming than that of 
Apollonius, his own weaving it into the 
fabric is quite commendable. But who will 
“note or long remember” the Episode of 
Paraebius? Not I. And yet, every once in a 
while, as though by oversight his humanity 
had ousted his scholarship for a fleeting second, 
one finds such a passage as the departure of 
Jason,—in Alpha, beginning with line 306. 
(I quote from Seaton in the Loeb Library) 

“And there met him aged Iphias, priestess 
of Artemis guardian of the city, and kissed his 
right hand, but she had not strength to say a 
word, for all her eagerness, as the crowd 
rushed on, but she was left there by the way- 
side, as the old are left by the young, and he 
passed on and was gone afar."’ Though this is 
all we get to know about Iphias it is enough; 
for we learn also about Apollonius, as we do 
about Homer when he merely mentions as a 
victim of Diomede one Axylos, son of 
Teuthras, of Arisbe, who dwelt by the side 
of the road and was hospitably disposed to 
mankind. 

The ultimate of my arbitrary tripartite 
divisions has in its turn three parts, which in 
this instance are rather qualitative than 
quantitative. 

I doubt if Apollonius consulted Eratos- 
thenes on the geographical aspect; nor am | 
certain that the latter could have given hima 
proper map and chart, though undoubtedly 
he might have warned him against certain 
scientific impossibilities. None of us is ig’ 
norant of the general precision of time and 
place in the return of the Trojan Heroes as 
recorded in the Odyssey until, in the case of 
Odysseus himself, he and his men are blown 
off their course from near the Island of 
Cythera and the Maleian Promontory. After 
this storm we find ourselves in either terra or 
aqua incognita. Always at least one of the 
factors is missing which are necessary for sure 
navigation. Unquestionably this was done 
advisedly by Homer, for he is now dealing 
with a Fairy Land of his own imagination. 
Ry the same tokens Jason,—once he has won 
the game of hide and seek at the delta of the 
Danube and eluded the irate Father-in-Law— 
heads for Iolcus by sailing up the Blue 
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Danube! From here he navigates the Po and 
the Rhone with an easy sureness that would 
enrage any superintendent of the inland water 
ways of Mittel-Europa; and our account be- 
comes very nebulous as to time, distance and 
direction. Personally, having come to learn, 
though at second hand, about living condi- 
tions in the North African littoral, I am just 
as happy to have avoided participation in the 
portage of the good ship Argo over the sands 
of Syrtis for 12 continuous days and nights! 

In the earlier phases of the story the Argo 
was as bereft of women as the monastery of 
Mt. Athos. Once Medea gets aboard, to be 
joined subsequently by the dozen Phaeacian 
maidens, the plot most certainly thickens. 
One should not try to apply the factual ethics 
of the White Star Line to a pre-Homeric yarn, 
but this Love-in-a-Life-Boat aspect of the plot 
leaves several delicate matters untouched. 

In the 23rd Odyssey Homer causes 
Odysseus to relate to Penelope the concatena- 
tion of his experiences, a tale told here in 
chronological order for the one and only time 
in the Odyssey. Assuming (the considerable 
assumption) that the Odyssey did not origin- 
ally cease with line 309, we have here a list 
of the 14 chief incidents in the wanderings 
of Odysseus. When it fell to Vergil to com- 
pose his 3rd Aeneid, he was at once more 
selective and original than was Apollonius. 
Difficult though it was for Jason and Com- 
pany to navigate certain rivers of Europe, the 
known geography of the Cicones, Lotus 
Eaters and Laestrygonians flatly ruled them 
out. Again, where Vergil has touched upon 
the Cyclopes both as Shepherds and Smiths, 
Apollonius, and in Alpha, touches lightly in 
song and embroidery on the Hesiodic aspect 
of these Cyclopes as forgers of the thunder- 
bolts of Zeus. With him Polyphemus was but 
a minor Argonaut, son of Eilatus of Larisa. 
Did he omit this incident acknowledging his 
master? All the other ten incidents are 
worked into this return trip with varying 
degrees of failure. 

As has been already hinted at broadly, the 
beginning and end of this narrative are more 
erudite and mythological than potent. Not so 
with the central bloc where the scene is laid 
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on the banks of the Phasis. The learned 
Catullus is often passionate; but his poetry 
and scholarship are at times quite separate. 
So does it seem to be with Apollonius, who 
casts off most of his Alexandrian pedantry 
under the spell of a barbaric witch-maiden 
whose influence still obtains. And now, at 
long last, we shall examine the heart of the 
matter and a very pulsating one it is too. 

In turning to Medea,—but not precisely 
as Polyphemus would have turned to 
Odysseus,—it is pertinent to record the ap- 
praisal of the lady by Anthon, formerly of 
Columbia, who states that the characteriza- 
tion “of Medea is a complete failure: the 
passion that sways her breast is at variance 
with both modesty and filial piety.” Good! 
say I; for I here prefer the Alexandrian artist 
to the mid-Victorian critic. Now Phrixus 
was a grandson of Aeolus and Jason a great- 
grandson. Their respective wives, Chalciope 
and Medea, were of the House of Oceanus. 
So here we find two Greek relatives marrying 
two barbaric sisters at different times and 
with different fortunes. For Seaton’s index is 
quite wrong here and Chalciope and Medea 
are full sisters as substantiated by Apollonius 
& maintes reprises. In short Jason may be said 
to have married a “distant” relative in more 
senses than one. 

Murray is, however, correct as usual when 
he observes, in re Vergil’s Dido, that “the 
wild love of the witch-maiden sits curiously 
on the queen and organizer of industrial 
Carthage.” Now Vergil is assumed to have 
drawn on Apollonius for his Dido but, 
fluctuating though the indecision of Dido 
may have been, she is as a Gibraltar as com- 
pared with Medea in Book III. 

Not to find Circe’s niece distinctly bar- 
baric and elemental would have been un- 
natural. How curious though, to contrast the 
less than 3 days which Odysseus spent 


among the Phaeacians of Nausicai with the 
more than 4 days spent among the Colchians 
of Medea by Jason. 

Fittingly is it "Eeatw whom Apollonius 
apostrophizes in the first line of Book III, and 
only there; for it is a tale of exogamy full of 
fire-breathing bulls, of militant dragons’ 
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teeth, of a monstrous dragon guarding the 
priceless Golden Fleece, a tale wrought to its 
conclusion by Medea’s rupture with her past 

all for love of the tall fair and handsome 
hero from over the seas and far away. 

Thirty percent of the epic concerns the 
locality of Aea and the magic of Medea and 
Jason’s deeds of derring-do. In the Oxford 
Book of Greek Verse 264 of the 282 lines 
quoted are from Gamma and concern Medea 
directly or indirectly. Gamma _ represents 
Apollonius at his unequivocal best. Were it 
not for Gamma few would read the tale and 
all be inclined to agree with Callimachus; yet, 
judging by percentages cited, Homer is twice 
as good a poet as Apollonius, whose Alex- 
andrianism, as evinced by the frequency of his 
use of proper nouns, militates to the same 
conclusion. 

En passant,—it is to be regretted that 
Seaton, whose Oxford Text seems practically 
perfect, should have seen fit to do such a 
sloppy job in the Loeb Library, which is 
riddled like the proverbial with 
“howlers” of inexcusable magnitude and fre- 
quency. Apollonius himself is often quite 
precise, even in his imaginative description 
of the landscape near the Phasis. Had he told 
us how the Argo moved from the right bank 
to the left, his detailed handling of a com- 
plicated problem would have left nothing to 
be desired. Not so, however, Seaton in his 
Loeb Library edition. “Sunt lacrimae rerum.” 

At this juncture it might well be asked 
whether my epics are worth reading. There 
are purple patches of the Post Homerica that 
are decidedly in this category, as is Gamma 
of the Argonautica. Otherwise it is an open 
question,—-save that they constitute distinct 
and informative sections in the history of 
European Literature. 


sieve 


II 


Wits A tee that is greater than that of the 
proverbial flea of Mark Twain, we now pass 
over the sterile Greek gap of perhaps seven 
centuries from the Argonautica to the Post 
Homerica. Granted that the intervening cen- 
turies, especially the first B.c. and the first 
A.D., embrace most of the extant Latin epics, 
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no Greek epic has survived. For the larger 
panoramic purposes of Classical epic, how- 
ever, One certainly cannot pass over in utter 
silence the Latin efforts concerning the three 
greatest themes of Greek epic, namely those 
centered respectively in Colchis, Thebes and 
Troy. For our purposes, however, we must 
rest content with but an enumeration of the 
Aeneid of Vergil, the Argonautica of Valerius 
Flaccus and the Thebaid of Statius, concern- 
ing the latter two of which I confess to being 
but a sciolist. Parenthetically it might be re- 
called that, in lieu of Greek in Western 
Europe, “the Tale of Troy Divine” was kept 
semi-conscious by a trilogy of small works 
whose influence far transcended their in- 
trinsic value. I refer, of course, to that so- 
called Ilias Latina of a so-called Theban 
Pindar, a brief epitome of modest clarity and 
disproportioned foreshortening,—yet not free 
from errors at that; to the Diary of the Trojan 
War as originally composed in Phoenician by 
one of the attacking forces, videlicet, one 
Dictys of Crete; and to one self-styled Dares 
of Phrygia and his tale of The Fall of Troy, 
another obvious forgery which, written by a 
war correspondent from among the defenders, 
balances the evidence from the points of view 
at once of justice and niaiserie. 

Quantitatively speaking, the Post Homerica 
is longer only than the Argonautica and, in- 
cidentally, almost the same length as the 
Aeneid and the Thebaid. Chronologically 
speaking, it is probably the last with the ex- 
ception of the Dionysiaca. Qualitatively 
speaking, since it is only at times that, as 
Horace appraises the problem, Homer nods, 
and in my opinion it is also only at times that 
Quintus does not—we may safely range 
Quintus well below Homer, more or less 
over against Apollonius yet more mono 
tonous; and, by the same tokens I am told, 
he must be superior to that prolix and hor- 
rendous dactylomaniac, Nonnus, whose 21,’ 
279 lines on Dionysus fail to out-weight the 
1,392 lines of the Bacchae of Euripides on 
somewhat the same topic. 

If one be permitted “parvis componere 
magna,” it is tempting to check Quintus over 
against the three contemporary epyllia and 
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with unequal results: for neither is he so dull 
as is Coluthus the Egyptian with his Rape 
of Helen which Cardinal Bessarion, of 15th 
Century Trebizond, had better not have 
exhumed; nor is he so tortured as is another 
Egyptian, Tryphiodorus, with his Sack of 
Troy, a work under-cut only by Timotheus 
with his Persians in their luckily fragmentary 
state, or I am told, by Lycophron the Obscure 
with his Alexandra. Au contraire, he usually 
falls far below the poignancy of the all too 
brief tale of Hero and Leander as told by one 
Musaeus to round out the series; for we may 
omit the 13th Aeneid of Maphaeus Vegius as 
late and an unnecessary tour de force even if 
acceptable. 

That our author’s name is a Greek trans- 
literation of a Latin name still current in 
English, is a detail that at this stage of 
Graeco-Roman history should excite no 
particular perturbation. Nor am I for one 
particularly concerned as to whether we 
specifically characterize him as Calabrian or of 
Smyrna. It is an historical fact that his works 
were exhumed in Calabria, and consequently 
it is not out of order to dub him Calaber. 
Equally historical—if we may draw a 
parallel from two of Vergil’s Eclogues—is the 
8line passage in Book XII, lines 306-318 
which Way translates into iambic penta- 
meters as follows: 

Tell, ye Queens of Song, 

Now man by man the names of all that passed 

Into the cavernous Horse; for ye inspired 

My soul with all my song, long ere my cheek 

Grew dark with manhood’s beard, what time I fed 

My goodly sheep on Smyrna’s pasture-lea, 

From Hermus thrice so far as one may hear 

A man’s shout, by the fane of Artemis, 

In the Deliverer’s Grove, upon a hill 

Neither exceeding low nor passing high. 


Since the Hermus River continues to flow 
through Lydia near Smyrna, what earthly 
reason would there be for this passage if it 
were not of an autobiographical nature? One 
must prefer the birth-place to the locale of 
the renaissance, Athens to Firenze, Smyrna 
to Calabria. 

Far more important, however, are the con- 
tents of the poem itself. Though it might be 
dificult to determine which of the 14 Books 


is the dullest and least inspired, that it is 
generally sluggish is corroborated by the 
impeccable taste in selectivity usually ex- 
ercised by Murray in his Oxford Book of 
Greek Verse. Only a .7% of the whole. 
Quite a contrast to the percentage of Catullus 
as selected by Garrod for the Oxford Book of 
Latin Verse, the largest percentage in that 
volume. And yet I feel that Murray did not 
begin his earlier citation far enough upstream; 
for he omitted at least the following 3} lines, 
the most agonizing in the corpus. 
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Of the 14 Books four main phases are too 
obvious to be neglected. The first 5 Books 
concern Achilles, the next 3 his son Neop- 
tolemos. Thus the major part of this Post 
Homerica concerns the hero of the Iliad and 
his son. Much is added quantitatively to 
Homer's recounting, qualitatively nothing. 
After another 2 Books devoted to the killing 
of Paris by Philoctetes, the last 4 Books sweep 
more rapidly to the finale. And so we have 
the interim factually filled to overflowing be- 
tween the end of the Iliad and the beginning 
of the Odyssey. In view of which the selector 
of the title must have identified Homer solely 
with the Iliad. 

Aeneid II is one of the fastest moving books 

of epic that I know of. By the same tokens 
our XIIIth Book is also very good reading, 
for it also moves rapidly from the crisis to 
the dénouement; 
In the fall and sack of great cities, an historian is con- 
demned to repeat the tale of uniform calamity; the same 
effects must be produced by the same passions, and 
when those passions may be indulged without control, 
small, alas! is the difference between civilized and savage 
man. 


as Gibbon has written concerning the Fall of 
Constantinople in 1453. 

There is a slight detail which at this junc- 
ture I cannot refrain from mentioning. In 
Book I, line 12, we find mention of how 
Achilles mastered Hector and dragged his 
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body about the city of Troy. This episode 
is again mentioned in line 133 of Book XIV, 
telling how Achilles dragged Hector about 
the walls of his own paternal city. In one of 
the choral odes of Euripides this detail is also 
stated, but it is not to be found in the Iliad 
or Odyssey of Homer; for Homer mentions 
only twice any dragging of the corpse of 
Hector by Achilles and both mentions are in 
the later books of the Iliad, first from the 
spot where he fell to the Greek ships and last, 
some days later, thrice around the too ft. 
square pyre of Patroclus. And yet the tale 
persists as being Homeric. Not so. This is 
but an incidental detail, one of many, that 
lead Way to state that the Post Homerica is 
“an independent and practically original 
work.” 

And yet, apart from such as Vergil, we 
have other than Homer at least two congeries 
of data on which he seems to draw, but with 
maddening inconsistency. I refer, of course, to 
the Fragmenta atque Testimonia of the Epic 
Cycle and to the Digests of Proclus as found 
in Photius. 

Though their respective authorship is at 
times and places a moot point, the Aethiopis, 
the Little Iliad, the Sack of Troy and the 
Homecomings are accepted as the four inter- 
mediate pillars between the Iliad and the 
Odyssey in a facade whose first and last were 
the Cypria and the Telegonia. One is not un- 
warranted in finding a parallel, however loose, 
between definite books of the Post Homerica 
and these four lost epics. The first is repre- 
sented in the first 4 Books of Quintus, the 
second in the next 8, the 3rd in the 13th and 
the 4th in the 14th and last. 

These fragments and testimonies may be 
found in Vol. V. of the $.C.B.O. Homer, 
differently in Kinkel’s Vol. I (there seems to 
have been no Vol. II) of Epicorum Graecorum 
Fragmenta, and still differently in the Loeb 
Library volume entitled Hesiod, The Homeric 
Hymns and Homerica. Some of these, such 
as that of Dionysius of Halicarnassus, neces 


sarily ante-date Quintus. Others like that of 
Eustathius come later. Yet others must re- 
main in a chronological limbo. All are in 
teresting, but I glimpse no way of stringing 
them unquestionably in descending order of 
the centuries. 

These same authorities cite the digests of 
Proclus of the 2nd Christian century, as 
found in the Chrestomatheia of the oth 
Century Byzantine patriarch, Photius. These 
respective dates fall before and after and we 
pine for what is not,—even assuming that 
Photius correctly quoted Proclus. All the 
poetic fragments quoted are naturally in 
dactylic hexameters. I particularly like a 
monostich cited, according to a Scholion on 
Lycophron, from the Little Iliad of Lesches. 
voE pev env péeoon, Aaurpy 4’ ereredre 
owen. 

What an assembly of long vowels, sibilants, 
and liquids! 

Nox erat—Properly to reassemble all 
these museumvpieces with authoritative eti- 
quettes would seem impossible in view of the 
baffled scholarship already expended on it 
and therefore further attempts would be 
relatively futile. In conclusion: I consider 
that the Post Homerica is very edifying from 
the point of factual information, Kultur, 
but spelled with a K. The general synthesis 
is sound. Some few details are exquisite. 
Mostly, however, I find it aesthetically 
monotonous; wherefore I shall never re-read 
it in its entirety. 





GUGGENHEIM FELLOWSHIPS 


For next year the Guggenheim Foundation 
has announced grants in Classics, Ancient His 
tory, and Archaeclogy to the number of seven, 
plus one in New Testament Palaeography—the 
largest number ever granted in these fields, which 
usually receive two or at most three. A wide 
range of studies and of institutions is represented. 

ztails can be had from H. A. Moe, 551 Fifth 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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ALL, AND TOBACCO ROAD 
(toujours l’audace) 


Mr. SWEET, IN ANOTHER COLUMN, has 
made statements reminiscent of Gummere’s 
review of Hall in the February issue. Another 
linguist protested to me about some of Mr. 
White's statements; and a scholar in high 
position wrote, strongly objecting to these 
protests. It is all right to have a little blood 
spilled in T@E, especially if it increases our 
circulation (not of the blood aforesaid; leave 
that to Harvey). Writing in a practical, non- 
technical way in a casual column, White may 
have made predications subject to revision 
for technical linguistic purposes. But some 
linguists must really believe what he meant. 
A sentence has logical elements. Surely one 
who understands those well in Latin will 
tend to handle also an analytic language bet- 
ter. There are thousands of educated per- 
sons, at any rate, who testify to this in their 
own experience. It is a commonplace. In this, 
we should hate to think that our foes are 
those of our own household. Has it come to 
this, that a man must be either a Classicist 
or a linguist? These deeds must not be 
thought after these ways; so, it will make us 
mad. 

Now when the linguists say that usage is 
the final determinant, they are undoubtedly 
right, but they did not discover this. Horace, 
for one, said it—to go no further back. 
There is some question as to whose usage; 
and whether the language of the purist also 
might not fairly be left alone. Why are we so 
concerned, my good Crito, about the opinion 
of the many? I am not aware of the avail- 
ability of statistics as to the use of mono- 
syllabic obscenities; but I suppose they would 
be quite impressive. Usage. Shall we teach 
them in oral English? 

The linguists say that there is a difference 
between written and oral usage. They are 
right, and it should be observed. We try to 
teach both in Latin classes; and Romans 
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sometimes used bad grammar, if such a cate- 
gory is permitted us. Linguist Gummere says 
certain things. Does Grammarian Gummere 
apply these in his schoolbook? I suspect that 
Mrs. Cooper and the other good people at 
S.,F.€’Co. expect him to be rather strictly 
grammatical. What does Headmaster Gum- 
mere teach? (G. K. Chesterton would favor 
his having various costumes for these several 
incarnations, as for the important role of Jack 
Gummere.) What I am getting at is—granted 
that ultimately usage will decide—What are 
we to do meanwhile? Literature has provided 
some normative influence on popular speech. 
Is that wrong? Do we give it up? 

I have heard him berate the alphabet as 
inexact and inadequate for language. He is a 
vigorous speaker, and he is right. But pshaw 
(or shwa?), any child knows at least that 
there are silent letters in English words. We 
had some glimmering of all this before. He 
only carries it somewhat farther. French is 
taught phonetically; and no wonder! We 
could reform our spelling, though there are 
some historical implications in the weird 
orthography. We could add some more char- 
acters to the alphabet; Claudius tried that 
with Latin. But let’s not just cuss the lan- 
guage. With all its anfractuosities, it is a 
superb medium of expression. 

It is said that we confuse language with 
style. Can one speak without style, some 
style? The question before us is what style 
we shall adopt, and whose. So we make a 
survey, uneducated informants preferred. 
Hans Kurath and I constituted a class once 
under the great Professor Buck. He helped me 
not a little; in a limited way perhaps 
helped him. We became colleagues and had 
good walks and talks together. But when we 
have amassed the statistics (very useful to a 
novelist wanting his local idiom authentic), 
what—especially in a land where rapid trans- 
portation, rapid communication, and the 
Montgomery Ward catalogue tend to erase 
differences—are we to do about them? As a 
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child, I understood ‘frying-pan,” ‘skillet’ and 
‘spider’ indifferently, though more apt to say 
the first. Iam ready to eat ham and eggs out of 
any of them. 

Plato seems to have started formal lin- 
guistics in the Cratylus, for all its occasional 
frivolity. He was inclined to think that there 
is some rightness of words, that they are not 
entirely arbitrary symbcels. To whatever 
theory of the origin of language we subscribe, 
it seems unlikely that even primitive man 
referred to things with random noises. His 
language had some rationale to him. I wrote 
along this line once in the Journal, “Life, 
Logic, and Language.” As something of a 
Platonist, I crave a standard—if only one in 
this case which is subject to gradual mutations 
which I am not keen on accelerating by yield- 
ing to the great unwashed. What am I to do? 
Bow before White and say, “Change and de- 
cay in Gummere I see. O thou who changest 
not... ”? But this would do both men an 
injustice, though “Gummere’ is metrically con- 
venient. 

If teachers make a fetish of grammar, Hall's 
book could be a wholesome corrective. But I 
don’t think they should be discouraged by 
being told that their whole effort toward good 
English is a mistake. If there is no standard of 
speech whatever, how can Gummere say that 
“Whom are you talking to” is ridiculous? In 
the relativity of mere statistics there can be 
no standard. Plato believed in geometric 
rather than arithmetical equality, a propor- 
tional equality. We are educated persons. 
What are we to do as such—let ourselves be 
out-voted by the uneducated, or try to keep 
them in line as the teachers have been doing? 
Even in the delirium of illness, my father (a 
self-educated man) cried out, “I shall go mad.” 
Now is there a difference between expectation 
and fear, on the one hand, and determination, 
on the other; or isn’t there? If there is in fact, 
why not in speech?* 

In fine, let’s keep a sense of proportion. Is 
Sturtevant disqualified as a linguist by having 
such a good sense of humor? I am all for 
jollier linguists. What little I know about 
Ablaut and the like, I have constantly used in 





THE EDITOR 


even elementary teaching as ancillary to litera- 
ture. It takes more than a labio-velar to make 
me a misanthrope. Broadly speaking, Hall is 
right, and White is right, and all is right; and 
everything is quite, is quite correct. 


* In the appendix, “The Principles of Newspeak,” 
in George Orwell's “*1984,"" (Harcourt, Brace, 1949) it 
is said that in the slave-state “whom had been scrapped 
as unnecessary, and the shall, should tenses had been 
dropped, all their uses being covered by will and 
would” (p. 230 in the Signet edition). That is, the free- 
dom of the will having been abandoned, there remained 
no occasion to distinguish between futurity and voli- 
tion. The whole essay is not without semantic interest, 
even value, involving as it does the implications of 
language with mores. 


VARIA 


Owing to the sudden illness of Professor Frank- 
lin Potter of SUI (the first time in fifty-six years 
of teaching that he has missed a class on account 
of sickness) the annual Index which he was pre- 
paring will have to be sent to subscribers later. 

Accounting and billing, added to editing and 
the work of business- and advertising-manager 
(all without clerical assistance at present), is an 
especial burden. Contributors knowing them- 
selves to be owing the Association for extra 
reprints can help by taking the initiative. Those 
most endeared to me are the ones who send re- 
mittances with orders, the amount being readily 
figured from the chart provided by counting half 
the MS pages if the number of printed pages is 
not already before them. Even the “free” copies 
cost us more than the membership fee. 

Subscribers should make arrangements for re- 
ceiving the necessarily belated May issue, in 
case they leave for vacations before receiving it. 

Recent contributors who have not always re- 
ceived proper acknowledgments of MSS, and 
authors of papers long since accepted who feel 
entitled to information as to the approximate 
time of their appearance in print, may expect 
better attention during the summer. In the ur- 
gency of taking care of pressing items, the editors 
have not consistently accorded to such con 
tributors—for whose articles space was not im- 
mediately available—the amenities ideally to be 
expected. Long articles, especially those involving 
diagrams and other technical problems, have 
sometimes been deferred in an effort to get back 
on schedule. 
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Contributions to this department in the form of 

brief objective notes should be sent direct to the 

editor, Oscar E. Nybakken, State University of 
Iowa, 111 Schaeffer Hall, lowa City, Iowa. 


TEACHING PLATO’S REPUBLIC VIII 


O THE TEACHER fortunate enough to be 

teaching the Republic, either in the 
original or in translation, there is a constant 
problem of avoiding digressions into the 
scholarly treatment of specific passages in 
order to keep the main organization of the 
work clear and in the foreground. 

This problem reaches one of its most ag- 
gravating points at the beginning of Book 
VIII, where the abrupt change of focus re- 
sulting from the sudden introduction of time 
and chance constitutes a major transition in 
Plato's argument which calls for some clarify- 
ing diagram or outline. Precisely where some 
such diagram would be expected,! a passage 
occurs in Plato’s text which is vexed and 
enigmatic. Known as the “nuptial number,” 
Plato's intended diagram has accumulated a 
whole body of literature about it, and to 
present such interpretations as those pro- 
posed by Proclus, Adam, and Hultsch is 
practicable only in a very advanced course. 

The purpose of this paper is to suggest a 
diagram which shows the transition between 
Books VII and VIII (thus centering on the 
important problem of textual organization). 
This proposed diagram can serve as a starting- 
point for the student interested enough to 
follow the textual problem up independently, 
and it achieves the desired clarification of and 
emphasis on organization, without arbitrary 
by-passing of a difficult piece of text. 

To schematize this transition, the discus- 
sion of Books II through IV can be charac- 
terized as the dialectical development of the 
three parts of the soul, in terms of which the 
cardinal virtues are defined and the social 
functions of each class specified. The discus- 
sion of Books V through VII then deals with 
the generation and training of citizens in a 
good state. Throughout this stage of the dis- 
cussion (since a good environment is pre- 
supposed) the citizens discussed are treated as 


equal in temperance but differing in the 
adequacy of the knowledge which they have 
the native ability to attain. Books V through 
VII, therefore, center around the relation of 
the adequacy of the different kinds of knowl- 
edge which are schematized in the divided line 
and allegorically treated in the myth of the 
cave. In Books VIII and IX, where revolul 
tions are brought about through tempora- 
process and deterioration, kinds of human 
character (each typifying the spirit of one 
constitution) are introduced, which differ 
both in temperance and wisdom. The dis- 
cussion proceeds at a tangent to the direct 
progression of Books V through VII, rather 
than merely retracing it; precisely because the 
state is no longer ideal, the right order of 
parts in the souls of its citizens can no longer 
be assumed, and intemperance as well as 
ignorance is a product of political deteriora- 
tion. 
Schematically this relation may be ex- 
hibited in the following figure: 
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In this triangle the five types of character 
considered in Books VIII and IX are shown as 
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jointly determined by their temperance (the 
relative dominance of each of the three parts 
of the soul) and their knowledge (the ade- 
quacy of which is represented by the stages 
of the divided line). Books VIII and IX tie the 
two preceding topics together by a dialectical 
movement tangential to the discussion of 
education which moves from the wisest and 
best to the most ignorant and vicious types 
of human state and soul. 

‘The conclusion of this tracing in Book IX 
gives new insight into the problem with 
which Books I and II began; for one can now 
see more clearly the true characters of the 
teachers and poets who admire tyrants and 
praise injustice, and the true value of a 
society in which their admiration is accepted 
and repeated. The argument here has come 
back from the lofty ideal of Socrates’ city in 
the skies to reconsider the ignorance and blind 
appetite of the tyrant whom Thrasymachus 
praise 

On the assumption that Plato’s mathemati- 
cal images in the Republic are intended to 
schematize and clarify important relationships 
in their contexts, an interpretation may 
reasonably begin by asking what the most 
significant of these contextual relationships 
are. In answering this question, it takes no 
unusual temerity to suggest that the Pythag- 
orean 3-4’5 triangle, with which the image 
in question begins,? commended itself to 
Plato here because the relevant dialectical dis- 
tinctions in this context consist of a set of 
three terms and one of four terms which 
jointly combine to characterize and determine 
a set of five, in just the way in which on its 
original Pythagorean interpretation this tri- 
angle symbolized the way in which the na- 
tures of parents jointly determined the 
character of their offspring. This is not to 
deny that a further reason for Plato's selec- 
tion must have been that one important 
instance of his dialectical distinctions in ap- 
plication is the deterioration of children born 
from parental mismating.‘ 

Further, from Aristotle’s summary of this 
passage in the Politics,® it is clear that he be 
lieved that the basic principle of political 
revolution is completely given by this triangu- 
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lar image, and that the remainder of the 
passage is only an elaboration of the same 
elements, showing their interrelation in more 
detail. 

It is therefore certainly within the bounds 
of probability to identify the diagram given 
above as the basic diagram referred to in the 
“nuptial number.” Pedagogically, this is a 
useful identification because it shows how 
this specific passage may make sense, without 
deflecting time and attention from the main 
theme of the Republic to illustrate the point. 

For the particularly interested student, it 
affords a good reference point for more ex- 
tensive reading in the voluminous literature 
dealing with this passage and its interpreta- 
tion.’ It is my intention, in the near future, 
to present philological and dialectical evidence 
for the belief that this interpretation of the 
Pythagorean triangle is the key to any 
adequate dialectical interpretation of the 
passage as a whole.’ Until this has been done, 
the diagram is presented to the consideration 
of other teachers of the Republic as one that I 
have found particularly understandable and 
successful in the classroom. 

Rosert S. BRUMBAUGH 

Indiana University 


NOTES 

1 Republic 546A-547B. 

2 That this is an understatement will be evident to 
anyone who has compared the very divergent interpre- 
tations that have been proposed, samples of which are 
referred to in n. 6, below. 

3 The one point on which all interpreters seem to far 
to have agreed is that the phrase “of which the 4 and 3 
{lit.: the lowest terms of the 4:3 ratio] joined to the 
pempad...* at 546C.1, does refer to a 3-4-5 right 
triangle, with some intended reference to the use of this 
triangle as a Pythagorean symbol. 

4 This is the specific temporal mechanism which ac- 
counts for the successive embodiment of the theoretical 
stages of individual and social degradation. 546D.1-3: 
“they [the rulers] will mate young men and women 
improperly, and the children of these marriages will 
have neither good natural endowment nor good for- 
es 

5 Politics 1316a: “Plato says the cause is that nothing 
remains but changes in a certain period and the principle 
of these [changes in constitution] is ‘of which the 4 and 3 
joined to the pempad yields two harmonies when thrice 
augmented,” meaning when the number of the diagram 
has become solid... .” 
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Aristotle quotes in full the phrase which he thinks 
specifies the basic diagram or principle; he ignores the 
semi-mythical preamble; and dismisses the details of 
the elaboration of this basic diagram with his summary 
explanation that the expansion leads to a more complex 
three-dimensional representation. 

6 Sir Thomas Heath, Greek Mathematics, 1, 305-308 
and Ivor Thomas, editor, Greek Mathematical Works 


(Loeb Classical Library), 1, 398-400 give brief presenta- 
tions of the most generally accepted interpretations. 

7 Additional treatments of the passage are listed in 
J. Adam, The Republic of Plato, u, pp. 264-265, and in 
R. S. Brumbaugh, The Role of Mathematics in Plato's 
Dialectic (Ph.D. Diss.), pp. 81-85; Appendix A of the 
latter, pp. 78-80, indicates the general lines of a com- 
plete interpretation of the passage. 


TEACHING PLATO’S REPUBLIC IX 


O THE MODERN READER, going rapidly 

through the Republic, the mathematical 
computation offered as a final proof that the 
just man lives more happily than his opposite,' 
seems inexplicable casuistry. Dissatisfaction 
with this argument has affected editors and 
scholiasts through a long scholarly tradition.? 
Some of the explanations offered themselves 
stand in need of explanation; others reduce 
the point of the argument to such simple 
terms that it seems incredible that, if that 
were what Plato had meant, he could have 
chosen such an oblique way of saying so.’ 

The purpose of this paper is to present to 
other teachers a diagram which I have found 
clarifies the student’s understanding of this 
computation, and which is therefore of 
pedagogical utility. That it should be of great 
pedagogical utility, because it is a reconstitu- 
tion of Plato's intended interpretation of the 
passage, is a thesis which I intend to argue 
in future technical discussion, but which for 
the present is advanced only as a possible 
explanation of the diagram’s pedagogical apt- 
ness. 

The tyrant is ninth instead of fifth from the 
aristocrat* because the variations of motiva- 
tion and intelligence of which men are shown 
capable in the preceding discussion of the 
Republic produce nine, and not five, types of 
character. This is evident from the list of 
kinds of lovers in the Phaedrus® who differ 
in their respective “vice and forgetfulness.’ 
Three levels of each are recognized in the 
Phaedrus: men may be dominated by reason, 
spirit, or appetite; and they may remember 
the forms well enough to love the likeness of 
them reflected in virtues of the soul, in health 
and beauty of the body, or only in works of 


craft and fine art. The peculiarities of order in 
this Phaedrus list, which have puzzled many 
readers, result from the fact that this list is 
arranged in three sets of three lovers each, 
each set of three being alike in the degree of 
their forgetfulness, but differing in the part 
of the soul dominant in each. The list of lovers 
in the Phaedrus may be schematized thus:’ 


VIcE Kinp or Lover FORGETFULNESS 
(dominant reality of objects 
part of soul) of love) 
Reason 1. Philosopher virtues of souls 
Spirit 2. General 
Appetite 3. Merchant —_—_——_——_——_— 
beauties and health 
Reason 4. Gymnast of bodies 
Spirit 5. Prophet 
Appetite 6. Poet (mimetic 
artist ———$—$$___—_—_——_——_ 
Reason 7. Artisan beauties and utility 
Spirit 8. Sophist of artifacts 


Appetite g. Tyrant —- 


In this list, the lovers dominated by reason 
are the three types of citizen who constitute 
the classes of the ideal state described in 
Republic IV. The least forgetful lovers con- 
stitute the typical citizens of the first three 
degradations of this ideal state, described in 
Republic VIII. 

If we now arrange these same types of 
character in a square matrix, to represent their 
virtue and forgetfulness simultaneously,*® the 
result becomes: 


INTELLIGENCE (FORGETFULNESS) 

1. Philosopher 4. Gymnast 7. Artisan 
2. General 5. Prophet 8. Sophist 
3. Merchant 6. Poet g. Tyrant 


VIRTUE 


If one admits a similarity between the love of 
vivid and varied experience felt by the demo- 
cratic man, and the love of imitating such 
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experience felt by the poet, the list of five 
forms of state in Republic VIII-IX represents 
the left column and bottom row of this matrix. 
This is because in the Republic discussion, 
two principles of degradation are introduced 
successively® and the second is applied only to 
the lowest form distinguished by the first. 
The true “plane image of the tyrant’s pleas- 
ure’! is the matrix given above, which repre 
sents accurately the fact that the tyrant is 
third from the philosopher in virtue (domi 
nated as he is by appetite!) and also third in 
intelligence (since he is governed by “lawless 
appetites” the objects of which have only a 
tertiary reality). This is why the remark 
about 9 as a plane number is intruded by 
Plato,'* and also why the two intervals of 3 
are multiplied" rather than joined linearly and 
added, to compute the schematic distance in 
happiness between the just man and the 
tyrant. 

There are, however, as the three successive 
arguments of Book IX!® indicate, three re- 
spects in which their differences in character 
affect men’s relative pleasures. The third is 
the argument from the reality of the objects 
that give pleasure to each man," the second 
from the ability to judge which means will 
lead to desired ends effectively," the first, the 
argument from the actual opportunity of each 
man to undertake those courses of action 
which he judges will lead him to his desired 
goals.° The true distance between the 
pleasantness of the life of the philosopher and 
that of the tyrant must somehow express their 
relative status in each of these three respects: 
reality of ends chosen, prudence in selecting 
means to desired pleasures, and the oppor- 
tunities for acting on prudential decisions. In 
each case, the arguments have shown the 
aristocrat to be the first of men, and the tyrant 
the last. If the distance between first and last 
is 9 in each respect, then a distance of 9° repre- 
sents the product of these three factors of 
happiness. 

It is the summarizing of the two earlier 
stages of his argument which Socrates’ 
“squaring and cubing’”® represent. Since only 
three factors can be presented in a three 
dimensional diagram, the g-celled square 
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matrix of character is transformed into a line 
of g segments”! which is then squared and 
cubed. The square image expresses the differ- 
ence in reality and prudence of choice of 
pleasures, the cubic image the difference in 
reality, prudence of choice, and actual op- 
portunity for experience, of pleasures. 

The compression of this passage is to be 
explained by the fact that Plato assumes a 
reader sufficiently familiar with the Pythag- 
orean use of mathematical schemata in moral 
philosophy” to recognize at once that since 
no other interpretations of the squaring and 
cubing are provided, they must be meant to 
symbolize stages of argument in the immedi- 
ate context. The compression of the shift 
from 5 to g is, I think, also to be explained by 
the fact that this same g-celled matrix of types 
of character, analogously expanded, consti- 
tutes the intended interpretation of the 
“nuptial number™ passage in Republic VIII, 
the symbolism of which might legitimately 
be continued without elaborate explanation in 
an analogous image just one book later.” 

The final diagram of Socrates’ comparison, 
on which he bases his arithmetical computa- 
tion of the true distance between tyrant and 
philosopher, is given in Figure I. 
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Ficure I. Since the philosopher is located at the upper 
left hand corner of this solid figure, the tyrant at the 
lower right hand corner, the distance between them is 
9X9 X9=729. Each constituent cube of the figure repre- 
sents a possible combination of opportunity, prudence 
and wisdom, which, in their combinations, determine 
the relative pleasure of the lives their possessors will 
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lead. Each axis of 9 represents the same 9 types of 
character distinguished above in the discussion of char- 
acter types. 

The qualification made by Socrates, that 
this is a true number if days and nights and 
months and years are true bases of compari- 
son,”4 is a qualification applying only to the 
third dimension of the figure®® which, since it 
represents actual processes in time, is less 
adequately schematizable than the other two 
dimensions which represent a more accurate 
and easily diagrammed level of generality. 
The expressed bewilderment of Glaucon at 
Socrates’ final computation of the distance*® is 
due to Socrates’ abrupt statement of the rela- 
tions in his diagram in an arithmetical form; 
Glaucon is a dialectician who can follow in- 
tricate arguments and diagrams without 
difficulty, but he is not a calculator, and 
cannot avoid astonishment at the sudden 
compression and representation of a meaning- 
ful schematism as a single arithmetic num- 
ber.” (This preserves the consistency of the 
dramatic character of Glaucon, if we assume 
that there is no elaborate arithmetical com- 
putation introduced in Book VIII, an assump- 
tion I have elsewhere suggested.**) 

This schematic reconstruction seems far 
more aesthetically and pedagogically satisfy- 
ing than the currently accepted assertion that 
Plato chooses 729 as the distance because it 
equals the number of days and nights in a 
year.”* If that is what he meant, his motives in 
intruding the specifications of a nonsensical 
diagram to obscure this simple meaning are 
utterly unimaginable. Deliberate mystifica- 
tion and confusion has never been the goal of 
a good teacher, and among the best teachers 
of the past we are certainly justified in in- 
cluding Plato. 

Rosert S. BRUMBAUGH 

Indiana University 


NOTES 
1 Republic 587A-588B. 


*For example, the unsuccessful effort of some 
scholiast to explain why 3 and 9 successively “become 
monads” in the passage. Cf. W. C. Greene, Scholia 
Platonica, pp. 269-270. 

*A. G. Laird, “Note on Plato Republic 587C-E,” 
Classical Philology x1, 465-468 appears a case of an ex- 


planation which does not clarify, as is the scholion 
cited in n. 2, above. J. Adam's interpretation (The Re- 
public of Plato, II, notes on 587 D) is an example of an 
unbelievably simple explanation. 

4 Republic 587D3. 

5 Phaedrus 248D-E. 

6 [bid., 248C6: “[some souls are] weighted down by 
the load of forgetfulness and vice... .” 

7In the list as Plato gives it, the kinds of character 
of the various lovers are indicated by listing sets of the 
typical vocations and avocational interests of the man of 
each type. More alternatives are required to specify 
the higher types, since their greater versatility and abil- 
ity opens a wider range of interests and careers to 
them. (Thus four characterizations of the best lover are 
given, three each of the second and third, two each of 
the fourth through the eighth [if we reject the emendation 
<#> at 248D6, as the present consideration indicates 
we should] and only one of the lowest. In the version of 
this list given in the diagram, I have chosen that one of 
Plato’s terms descriptive of each class which seems, 
taken in conjunction with the Republic discussion of 
types of character, to be most indicative of the character 
of the lover of that type. It is also to be noted, in defense 
of the present juxtaposition of the Phaedrus and Re- 
public 1x passages, that in Republic x, 620A-E, Plato 
himself reproduces the Phaedrus list of lovers in the 
scene where two musicians, two warriors, an athlete 
and a craftsman (Orpheus, Thymaras, Ajax, Agamem- 
non, Atalanta, and Epeius) in that order, are described 
by Er as they appear and choose their next incarnations. 
See R. S. Brumbaugh, “Note on Plato Republic ix. 
587D,” Classical Philology xutv (July 1949), 197-199. 

8In Sophist 266A Plato uses this type of square 
matrix diagram to represent the simultaneous classifi- 
cation of objects as real things or imitations, either of 
which may be the product of divine or human workman- 
ship. Socrates, in describing this classification, speaks of 
“dividing vertically and laterally”; since the technique 
of including illustrative diagrams in manuscript texts 
had not been invented in Plato's time, Socrates is made 
to give the reader explicit directions for drawing the 
intended 4-celled combination matrix figure himself. 
Pre-Platonic Greek medicine seems to have employed 
this same combination concept in treating genetics (see 
R. G. Bury, The Symposium of Plato, xxxii-xxxiii; R. S. 
Brumbaugh, “Early Greek Theories of Sex Determina- 
tion ” Journal of Heredity, xt (1949), 40-41. 

9 The aristocraft, timocrat, and oligarch differ in the 
relative dominance in their souls of reason, spirit, and 
appetite, respectively. 

10 The classification of kinds of appetite is applied 
only to divide the appetitively-oriented types of char- 
acter into oligarch, democrat, and tyrant. 

11 Republic 587D.5: “Then it seems, I said, that the 
image of which the number of the tyrant’s pleasure 
represents the measure, will be a plane figure... .” 

12 Tbid. 572E, the description of the genesis of the 
tyrannical man. 

18 [bid., 587B.9. The tyrant in quest of pleasure is 
described as “fleeing from law and reason... .” 
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14 Thid., §87D.5. 

15 [bid., 587D.3. “Then thrice three times is the 
number of the interval separating the tyrant from true 
pleasure... .” 

16 These are called above the argument from experi- 
ence (empeiria), prudence (phronesis), and from the 
rationale of the case (logos). Cp. Republic 582A.4, 
where these are stated to be the three requisite qualifi- 
cations of anyone who wishes to judge rightly. This is 
the order of Plato's three arguments against the superi- 
ority of the tyrant in Book ix: (1) from 576C to s80D; 
(2) from s80D to 583B; (3) from 583B to 588B. 

17 Republic 583B-588B. 

18 Thid., s80D-583B. 

19 Thid., 576C-580D. 

20 [bid., §87D.7. 

*1 This compression of two factors to a single axis is 
necessary to represent four factors (intelligence, motiva- 
tion, prudence, and experience) in a geometrical dia- 
gram which can at most have three dimensions. 

*2 Various reports (e.g., Aristotle’s account of Hir- 
podamas) reflect the Pythagorean attempt to mathe- 
maticize politics and ethics, and moral interpretations 
of various geometrical symbols are preserved in the 
later Pythagorean tradition. 

*3 ] presented such an interpretation in a paper read 
May 5, 1948, at the annual meeting of the State Philo- 
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sophical Association of Maine; but the interpretation 
is not yet published. Its outline is given in the reference 
cite! in note 28, below. 

*4 Repubic 588A}. 

* Temporal factors are relevant only to the “experi- 
ence” axis of the diagram. Plato's list of ““days and nights 
and months and years” includes those temporal periods 
relevant to the greater frequency of occasions for 
pleasure his life holds for the just man, compared to those 
his life will offer the tyrant. (Thus the days of the just 
life are less fear-ridden; its dreams at night less lawless; 
the just man can attend games and festivals, and travel, 
at appropriate seasons, while the tyrant dare not; and 
the years of old age of a just life are more pleasant than 
those of a tyrannical one.) The inclusion of “months” 
in this list of temporal periods cannot be adequately 
explained on interpretations of the type cited in note 
29, below. 

26 Republic 587E6: “*A baffling computation,’ he 
ee 

27 [bid., 587E1: “seven hundred and twenty-nine 
times more pleasant... .” 

23R. S. Brumbaugh, The Role of Mathematics in 
Plato’s Dialectic, Appendix I, 78-80. 

29 J. Adam, The Republic of Plato, 11, note on 587D: 
“Plato's main purpose is to reach the number 729, which 
equals the number of days and nights in a year.” 


THE EPITHET “BOOPIS” 


A A HIGHSCHOOL STUDENT somewhat fa- 
miliar with farm animals, I saw nothing 
flattering to Hera in the epithet boopis that 
Homer applies to her.! I thought that bovinity 
and divinity had nothing in common except 
three syllables of the words designating these 
qualities. Close contact with farm animals 
does, however, enable one to see points of 
beauty in them. People who work with them 
daily and are economically dependent upon 
them do so, as is attested by the following 
excerpt from a report on a “mule day” held 
in 1949: “Perhaps you have never seen any- 
thing beautiful in a mule. But the hundreds of 
exhibitors who came to town today will tell 
you that a good mule is a thing of beauty and 
a joy to own.” 

Years after my high-school days an amusing 
item in a newspaper’ recalled to me my youth- 
ful sympathy for Hera: “Among the Butassi 
of Central Africa cattle are of such economic 
importance that a woman’s beauty is judged 
according to the degree in which she re- 
sembles a cow. The more bovine, the 
lovelier.” 


An excellent example of the close linking 
of economic life with beauty in animals is 


afforded by a certain Critobulus to whom 
Socrates directed a few questions (Xen., 
Symp. 5. 3-4). He regarded the horse and the 


ox as beautiful, and he told Socrates that 
things are beautiful and fine “if they are 
naturally well constituted to serve our 
needs.” With such a view Alexander the 
Great would have agreed, for he planned to 
send back to Macedonia as farm animals the 
most beautiful of the large oxen he found in 
India* (Arrian, 4. 25. 4). 

The practicalminded Hesiod shows 
(Works and Days, 405) where the ox stands 
in his scale of values, for he advises his shift: 
less brother to get first of all a house, a slave 
woman, and an ox.* The economic importance 
of the ox is indicated far more realistically by 
the playboy Trimalchio, who becomes serious 
long enough to pay a tribute to “boves 
quorum beneficio manducamus” (Petronius, 
56). Another appreciation of the work done 
by the ox is to be found in Deuteronomy, 25. 
4: “Thou shalt not muzzle the ox when he 
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NOTES 


treadeth out the corn.” It may be added that 
the Egyptians reverenced cows more than 
any other kind of cattle (Herod. 2. 41). 

In still another way the ancients attest 
both briefly and vividly the important place 
oxen held in their lives. When Homer states 
(Odyssey, 10. 98) that Ulysses saw in the land 
of the Laestrygones the works of neither men 
nor oxen, he gives a complete picture of the 
utter barrenness of their lives. This passage 
must have been in Ovid's mind as he put these 
words into the mouth of Ariadne, whom he 
represents as having been abandoned by 
Theseus on the island of Naxos (Dia): ““Non 
hominum video, non ego facta boum” 
(Heroides, 10. 60). Columella (10. 300) con- 
veys the idea of extreme desolation when he 
speaks of hail as beating down “hominumque 
boumque labores.”’® 

Varro (Res Rust., 2. 5. 3) also shows how 
highly the Romans valued the ox, and he 
quotes with obvious approval the words of a 
Greek who thought it beautiful: 

Nam bos in pecuaria maxima debet esse auctoritate, 
praesertim in Italia, quae a bubus nomen habere sit 
existimata. Graecia enim antiqua, ut scribit Timaeus, 
tauros vocabat italos, a quorum multitudine et pulchri- 
tudine et fetu vitulorum Italiam dixerunt. 


It is not strange, therefore, that the an- 
cients saw beauty in the eyes of the ox, the 
most expressive parts of its body. Hesychius 
defines boopis as megalophthalmos, euoph- 
thalmos, and megalophonos. The first two of 
these adjectives, which have physical applica- 
tion, refer to the large, full, round eyes of the 
ox.* In using the third word Hesychius may 
have been thinking of some regal or divine 
quality of mind or soul disclosed through the 
eyes. “Profecto in oculis animus habitat” 
(Pliny, Nat. Hist., 11. 145). 

Since Hera is called boopis fifteen times’ 
and since the eye is the most expressive fea- 
ture of the face, we may infer that Hera’s 
eyes were chiefly responsible for her reputa- 
tion as being by far the most beautiful of the 
goddesses.§ 

One is surprised that the epithet boopis is 
not found more frequently as a literary echo 
in authors later than Homer.® Some of them 
may have thought that a name so closely as- 
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sociated with the queen of the gods should 
not be shared.!° 

Ability to see beauty in an ox’s eye has not 
been restricted to antiquity. In My Flirta- 
tions (1892) M. Wynman speaks of “a sallow, 
undersized Italian, with handsome ox-eyes.""! 
Here beauty of eye offsets physical blemishes, 
but to most of us ox-eyes bespeak meditation. 
Recently a caption beneath a youthful pic- 
ture of an American literary critic called him 
“a thoughtful cow-eyed lad.” 

A report of an interview with Paul Kruger 
(Oom Paul), former president of the South 
African Republic, reads in part as follows: 
“How stolid he looks! How ox-eyed! 

How mildly ruminative!"” To Emerson also 
the eyes of the ox made an appeal, as we see 
from an entry in his Journals for July 6, 
1852: 

The head of Washington hangs in my dining-room 
for a few days past, and I cannot keep my eyes off of it. 
It has a certain Appalachinan strength, as if it were 
truly the first-fruits of America, and expressed the 
Country. The heavy leaden eyes turn on you, as the 
eyes of an ox in a pasture."8 

An Oriental nation that has found the 

elephant essential to its economy sees beauty 
in the white elephant. A Siamese ambassador 
who returned from the court of Queen 
Victoria thus described the impression she 
made on him (Margaret Landon, Anna and 
the King of Siam [1944], p. 162): 
One cannot but be struck with the aspect of the august 
Queen of England, or fail to observe that she must be 
of pure descent from a race of goodly and warlike kings 
and rulers of the earth, in that her eyes, complexion, 
and above all her bearing, are those of a beautiful and 
majestic white elephant." 

Perhaps the eyes of the dove, which have 
been greatly venerated in some countries, 
have been more extravagantly praised than 
those of any other member of the animal 
kingdom. In the Song of Solomon (v. 12) the 
eyes of one beloved are “as the eyes of doves 
by the rivers of waters, washed with milk and 
fitly set.” A Roman woman, the wife of 
Coriolanus (Coriolanus V. iii. 27-28), has 
“dove’s eyes, which can make gods fore- 
sworn.” 

Eucene S. McCartney 
University of Michigan 
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1T. D. Seymour, Life in the Homeric Age (1914), p. 
364, says that the epithet is applied to Hera fifteen 
times. It is also used of three mortal women in Iliad 
3. 144; 7. 10; and 18. 40. 

2 The Detroit News, August 22, 1937. I cannot con- 
firm the item from a more scholarly source. 

3 Some Brahman cattle have been imported into Texas 
because of their high resistance to disease and their 
ability to thrive in a hot climate. 

4 Homer (Iliad, 23. 705) cites as worth four oxen a 
woman skilled in many ways who was offered as a 
prize at the funeral games of Patroclus, and the devoted 
Eurycleia, whom Laertes bought in her youth, was 
worth twenty (Odyssey, 1. 431). In India a man could 
purchase a wife for a yoke of oxen (Strabo 15. 1. 54). 

5 For other mentions of the erga and labores of oxen 
see Hesiod, Works and Days, 46; Vergil, Aeneid, 2. 
306 and Georgics, 1. 325; Curtius, 7. 8. 18. 
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6 The names of animals with round eyes appear in 
some of our compounds that describe human eyes, e.g., 
“deer-eyed,” “doe-eyed,” and “squirrel-eyed.” In 
Byron's “Maid of Athens” we find “those wild eyes 
like the roe.” 

7 See note 1. 

8 Homeric Hymn to Aphrodite 41. See also Homeric 
Hymn to Hera 2. 

9It was applied to Harmonia by Pindar 3. g1 (161) 
and to Artemis and Amphitrite by Bacchylides 10. gg; 
16. 110. 

10 Out of modesty all elective popes have refrained 
from using the name Peter. 

1 As quoted by the Oxford Dictionary s.v. “ox-eyed.” 

12 The Westminster Gazette, August 13, 1895, p. 7. 

13 Bliss Perry, The Heart of Emerson's Journal (1926), 
p. 260. 

14 Arrian, Indica 17. 3 tells us that in India a woman's 
beauty was valued at an elephant. 





QUESTIONNAIRES FOR 
STUDENTS 


The present article and its sequel in the next 
number report the method and results of efforts 
made over the last ten years to investigate and to 
benefit from student opinion. The instructors in 
Beginning Greek were S. Dow and N. M. 
Getty; in Greek History, S. Dow. The full- 
length questionnaire in Beginning Greek is re- 
produced at the end. 


O FIND OUT FROM STUDENTS what they 
think of the subject and of the way it is 
being taught, two things are essential: fulness 
of answers and pr * anonymity 
The student -hould k_ told: “Be as ac- 
curate as you can. Answe~s need NOT be 
brief."’ The questions should be numerous, 
with overlapping and opportunities for check- 
ing One answer against another. A few 
questions should touch on the student as a 
person, on his background, and on relevant 
personal likes and dislikes. After every group 
of three or four or more related questions, 
there should be a question simply asking for 
“Other Comments,” and a full page of the 
blue book at the end should be reserved for 
whatever Other Comments the student 
desires to add. In all these ways, the answer 
book becomes not merely a record of mechani- 
cal reactions, but a humane and personal 
document. 


In commercial interviewing, a similar pro- 
cedure is now termed the “deep” interview, 
which consists not in calling people on the 
phone merely to ask what radio program 
they're listening to, but rather in a full half- 
hour conversation designed to discover why 
people listen to this program rather than to 
that; what people really want, and why they 
want it; at what hour it should go on the air; 
what voices, how serious, and so on. The 
relation of radio listeners to radio producers is 
by no means that of students to teachers; but 
insofar as the teacher can learn by question- 
naires to teach better, he may well use the 
technique of the deep interview. 

There is another kind of reason why the 
questionnaire has value. For dental work, and 
for many types and stages of medical work, 
records are kept by all competent doctors and 
dentists. But in large public schools and in 
practically all colleges, grades in a little black 
book and formal dean’s office papers are often 
the only records of human minds. Can a 
teacher really teach students who are only 
faces, names, and grades? 

In teaching Greek History and in teaching 
the Greek language, I have tried both short 
(1o-question) questionnaires and long (one: 
hour, 61-question) questionnaires. The former 
take little time; the latter are time-consuming 
for both student and instructor but the re- 
sults are worth it. 
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Candor is of the essence, and anonymity 
is necessary to secure candor. To obtain help- 
ful views about a course, the questionnaire 
should be given as near the end as possible. 
On the blue-books the students should 
write only the instructor’s name, not their 
own. The blue-books should be collected, 
inserted in a large envelope, and sealed, by 
a student, in the presence of the class. Two 
students (the two who arrive last at class!) 
should then transport them to the Registrar's 
Office, the instructor having arranged pre- 
viously with the Registrar to receive the en- 
velope on the understanding (also written 
out on the envelope) that the envelope is to 
remain in the Registrar's office, sealed, until 
the instructor has delivered all the final 
grades for the course. The Registrar then re- 
leases the blue-books to the instructor. 

In practice this scheme has worked. It in- 
sures a maximum of secure anonymity, it 
results in candid answers. 

When he receives the blue-books, the 
instructor assigns a number to each book in 
place of a name. With a little trouble, the 
answers can then be tabulated so as to show, 
when read vertically, all the opinions on a 
given question; when read horizontally, the 
individual student's replies on all the ques- 
tions. 

My own experience is too limited to per- 
mit other general remarks, but I am inclined 
io think that questionnaires of this sort 
should not be attempted often—not annually. 
But I am willing to guess that for most of us 
an occasional venture of this sort is wise at 
every stage in the development of a course. 
A teacher, once his teaching really begins, 
may get some help in teaching from such 
journals as the present; he may learn to teach 
by and in his teaching itself from day to day, 
and from reading quizzes, examinations, and 
papers; or he may learn something about 
teaching from his colleagues at home and at 
occasional meetings. None of these methods, 
however, is quite so direct and explicit as 
the opinions of his students delivered 
anonymously. 

The art of teaching is so difficult that no 
teacher is ever entirely above criticism in some 


phase of his work; and moreover students 
themselves change, the current post-war crop 
being different in many ways from the in- 
comparable generation of veterans. The 
questionnaire moreover has the advantages 
of privacy. For years a teacher may go on 
teaching dubious or erroneous theories, 
formed in his youth; while his colleagues ad- 
vance far beyond. The students soon begin 
to noise it about that “they know all his 
theories,” and any publication is likely to call 
forth even sadder reviews. Such a teacher 
could be saved by a questionnaire. 

A teacher should probably give a ques- 
tionnaire at two periods particularly. One is 
when he is aware of difficulties, and knows 
his course needs changing, but is not sure 
exactly how. The student replies may help. 
The other period is when the instructor is 
becoming satisfied, and feels that he has 
about all the problems licked. Indeed teachers 
need critical help nearly all the time. 

There is therefore as much danger in never 
sampling student opinion as in doing it too 
often and in leaning too heavily upon it. The 
limitations of a student questionnaire are of 
course serious. The student cannot see his 
work from the point of view of maturity. 
The really fundamental and important traits 
of mind cannot be developed in a student by 
one year of teaching, and may not be realized 
by the student himself for many years after 
graduation. Fundamental traits of mind, 
moreover, are developed partly by praise but 
partly also by stern criticism, and the very 
popular teacher is sometimes not doing his 
job. Obviously a questionnaire will ordinarily 
reveal little of all this; if the teacher has been 
doing his job, and has been critical, occasion- 
ally a student will criticize him for precisely 
those traits and actions which deserve praise. 

As to the students, it is my impression 
that they like questionnaires of the present 
kind. Students welcome an opportunity to 
help their successors, to clarify some of their 
own thoughts, and to blow off steam. Like 
other mortals with opinions, they exaggerate 
occasionally; in their capacity as incipient 
Old Grads, they get one or more fixed ideas, 
often shallow, and ride them hard. On the 
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whole, students are kind creatures, probably 
too kind despite the anonymity. Occasionally 
a few students may be like Thomas Wolfe’s 
in New York City (Of Time and the River) 
who when asked why they criticized him so 
unmercifully in class, blurted out that they 
were really very fond of him. But the sus- 
picion that a streak of perversity has come to 
the surface 1n a questionnaire need not invali- 
date the criticisms in which the perversity 
finds expression: the true half of a half-truth 
may contain a few mouthfuls of humble pie 
which will be wholesome for the instructor. 
Again, there are matters as to which the 
opinion of students is of little or no value: for 
example, most of them can hardly know what 
has been too little covered in Greek History, 
or whether they have had too much or too 
little Greek composition in Beginning Greek. 
Such questions really elicit feelings, not judg- 
ments; but the feelings, mistaken or correct, 
have some interest and importance of their 
own. On the whole, I have been impressed 


with the diversity and with the wisdom of 


the answers. Thoughtful groping, and an oc- 
casional firm grasp of something good, must be 
inspiring to any teacher. The best students 
will always deserve the best that can be given 
them, and the written proof of their alertness 
is at once a stimulus and a reward. 

Thus far I have tried to suggest some 
aspects of a fairly inclusive, end-of-the-course 
questionnaire. Other types are worth trying. 
First of all there is the kind of questionnaire 
which can be set at the beginning of a course, 
and need not be anonymous. An effort may be 
made to find out about the students as per- 
sons: their background, training, and in- 
terests. A student, for example, or a class, 
which knows some Latin, can be taught 
Greek differently from one which has little 
or no Latin. In these days, when degraded 
forms of progressive education are becoming 
daily more prevalent in the public schools, 
the teacher needs particularly to know where 
the class stands at the beginning. Even in 
college, so I am told, “general” education has 
brought it about that after a course in 
European History from the fall of Rome to 
1939, few students can tell within two cen 
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turies when Charlemagne lived. A helpful 
questionnaire at the start of a course in Greek 
History was one which asked the students to 
list in chronological order six of the most 
prominent figures, whose names were put on 
the board in alphabetical order. 

Other specific questionnaires can come 
later: a textbook which is being tried out can 
hardly be judged finally without a searching 
questionnaire devoted to it. As to inineiia, I 
am inclined to believe one important point of 
attack is the teacher's pet theories and special 
interests. In lecturing on these—if they 
really belong in an undergraduate course at 
all (most of them do not)—the teacher is 
likely to be less objective and more vulner- 
able. If the material is largely factual, he can 
easily give a disproportionate amount; if 
theoretical, it probably needs criticism, 
Young writers are told to murder their 
darlings. In teaching, the same adage applies 
in some degree, and one possibility of cure is 
to adopt the advice, Question your students. 

With regard to questionnaires, as in so 
much else in humane teaching, generalities 
ought to go hand in hand with specific ex: 
amples. For inspection, and for comment 
favorable or unfavorable (or perverse!) a full- 
length questionnaire, given at the end of a 
course in Beginning Greek, is reproduced here. 
In a sequel I shall try to report some of the 
answers. 

(To be concluded in the next issue, with 
publication of the answers mentioned in the 
concluding paragraph.) 


A ONE-HOUR QUESTIONNAIRE AT 
THE END OF A YEAR OF 
BEGINNING GREEK 


Do not sign your name. Put name of Instructor on cover. 


Number every right-hand page of blue book 1: 2, 3, 4,5, 
etc., and write title on each page. Page 1: “Back- 
ground."’ Number answers but no need to repeat 
questions. 

Please be as accurate as you can. 


be brief. 


need NOT 


Answers 


Page 1: BACKGROUND 
1. Why did you take Greek? 
2. How much Latin have you had? 
3. What other subjects have you taken in college 


connected with the Hellenic civilization? 
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. Before this year did you like grammar and syntax? 
. What is your field of concentration? 


2: Time Spent AND GRADE 


. On an average how much time did you spend per 


assignment in the first half year? 


. In second half? 
. How much time do you estimate would have been 


needed for ideal preparation in first half, ie., 
to get an A? 


. In second? 
. What was your grade in first half? 
. In second half to date [final examination only re- 


maining]? 


. How much time do you average on whatever 


other course takes most time? 


3: Chase-Phillips, New Introduction to Greek 


. Too compact? 
. Too much OR not enough translation from Greek? 
. Too many forms to master? 


Other comments on printed matter. 


. The illustrations: have you looked at? 
. The illustrations: have you read the captions? 
. The illustrations: useless, OR helpful, OR inter- 


esting but otherwise of indifferent value? 


. The illustrations: any other comment, general or 


specific. 


4: XeNoPpHON, Anabasis, BooK 1, ETC. 


. Dull? OR interesting but not enough? OR very 


interesting? 


. Too hard OR too easy? 

3. How much time per page? 

. Your Kelsey edition: hard to use? 

. Your Kelsey edition: what improvements needed? 
. Any other comments on the Anabasis or on Kel- 


sey? 


. Have you made adequate use of the Goodwin- 


Gulick grammar? 


. Would have have preferred to read: 


A harder author (e.g. Thucydides) not simpli- 
fied? 

A book of simplified selections from several 
authors? 

A book involving more abstract or philoso- 
phic or general ideas? 


. Any comments on North-Hillard, Composition 


[used throughout the second half]? 


5: Class Work 


. Would you have preferred more OR less work in 


class on forms? 


. Ditto on constructions? 

. Ditto on Greek into English translation? 

. Ditto on English into Greek translation? 

. Ditto on reading Greek aloud and/or speaking 


Greek? 


. Were there too many OR not enough quizzes? 
7. Other comments on quizzes. 


8. 
9. 
Page 
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How do you feel about vocabulary? 
Other comments on class work. 


6: PREPARATION Outsing CLass Sessions 


Would you have preferred more OR less work 
outside on forms? 


. Ditto on constructions? 

. Ditto on Greek into English translation? 

. Ditto on English into Greek translation? 

. Any other comment on outside preparation? 

. Supposing you can learn a language best in class- 


room work, would you have preferred a course 
meeting five times a week, giving double credit, 
and advancing considerably farther? 


. Would you have taken such a course? 
. Do you know others who would take such a 


course? 
7: Course As A WHOLE 


Have you felt you had to waste time, owing to 
faults not your own, in looking up words? 


. In learning accents? 
. In learning useless matter? (Specify what if any.) 


Do you now like grammar and syntax? 


. Has the rate of progress been too fast OR too 


slow OR about right? 


. Do you consider it a hard OR medium OR easy 


course? 
Should it be changed to be harder OR easier? 


. In class would have have liked more comments or 


lectures by the instructor on Greek art, history, 
literature, religion, and the like—NOT di- 
rectly useful in learning Greek? OR was too 
much time given to side issues? 

Do you feel you know the forms and principles of 
Attic prose well enough to go on to (the some- 
what different) Homeric poetry, or do you wish 
you could have one more half year of Attic 
prose—treading Plato's Apology and solidifying 
your grammar and syntax—before beginning 
Homer? 


Page 8: Various CoMMeNTs, AND Future PLAns 


I, 


2. 


3- 


4. 


5. 


6. 


Can you say anything helpful about students who 
have dropped out—their. reasons, and what 
could have been done? 

Do you plan to take more Greek? If so, summer or 
winter? What courses? If not, for what rea- 
son(s)? 

Looking back on your reasons for taking Greek, 
do you feel justified? 

Can you perceive other reasons not clear to you 
when you began? 

Do you plan to take other courses dealing with 
the Hellenic culture apart from the literary— 
religion, history, archaeology? And/or to go to 
Greece in the summer or winter? 

Do you think some greater effort should be made 
to induce students to take Greek in the winter 
or summer session, OR to take it earlier than 
you have? 
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Page 9: OrHer ComMMENTS 
1. Please make any other comments, not necessarily 
practical, which you feel moved to make. 
STERLING Dow 
Harvard Uniwersity 





AUGUSTAN AGE (from page 330) 


timistic note which I sounded at the outset 
and to emphasize the challenge to us all, as 
students of the ancient world now alive 
again, of the events of the present generation. 
Some amongst us there may be who regret the 
old easy days when the study of the ancient 
world meant to immure oneself in a library 
and to study dead languages. Others may 
chafe at the austerity imposed upon us by the 
conflict with the barbarians of our own day. 
To these last, who are disagreeably surprised 
to find themselves projected into a modern 
Sparta, I would say: “Sparta has become our 
temporary home, let us be good sports and 
make the best of it! Spartam nacti sumus, hanc 
exornemus!” And to all alike, optimists and 
pessimists, teachers and researchers, philolo- 
gists and archaeologists, historians and 
philosophers, dedicated as we all are to one 
of the greatest of causes, may I say: “What 
better fate could befall anyone than to be 
training the mind and shaping the character 
of the younger generation of these United 
States at the very moment when their great 
country is striding forth into the world, 
carrying the future of our civilization upon 
its broad and massive shoulders!” 





RAISE IN SALARIES 


J. Seelye Bixler, President, has just announced 
that in Colby College (Waterville, Me.) salaries 
will be raised. A maximum of $10,000 per annum 
has been set. 

Known hitherto as a staunch friend of the 
Humanities and of training in Religion, President 
Bixler has now proved himself a friend of all 
college teachers. Colby is far from rich, and in 


SIR ALFRED ZIMMERN 


uncertain times his action stands alone for cour- 
age and good hope. A profession of starvelings 
can never recruit a new generation to maintain 
its ranks. 


MINNESOTA LATIN WORKSHOP 
July 30-August 3 

Attendance last year was 35. This year as 
last, the session will be marked by: informality, 
with a minimum of lecturing but constant par- 
ticipation by the staff of the School of Education 
and the Department of Classical Languages; em- 
phasis on the use of tape recordings and interest 
arousing and sustaining devices. The fee ($7.50 
includes a copy of the proceedings. The dynamic 
DeWitt and his corps will make attendance a 
valuable and interesting experience. For in- 
formation about the workshop, dormitory rooms, 
convenient cafeteria, and garage facilities, write 
the Director, Center for Continuation Study, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14. 


SEMPLE SCHOLARSHIP FUND 
TENNESSEE 


Tennessee is the first state to complete its 
quota of contributions to the Semple Scholarship 
Fund. Mrs. Isabelle J. Moser, Tennessee Vitce- 
President, acted as Semple Fund Chairman and 
solicited contributions by announcements at 
all Classics meetings in the state during this past 
year, by personal interviews, and by personal 
letters. 

The many contributions in small amounts from 
both high school and college teachers made up 
the greater part of the quota. The largest con- 
tribution was given by the three Caesar classes 
of Dobyns-Bennett High School, Kingsport, 
which are taught by Miss Grace Elmore. These 
students raised $25.00 by having a rummage sale 
and a benefit show. Two other student groups 
made contributions: the Junior Classical League 
at Central High School, Fountain City, whose 
teacher is Mrs. Pace Moore Johnston, and the 
§.P.Q.R. Club at Carter High School, Straw: 
berry Plains, whose teacher is Miss Margaret 
Browning. 

Let us hope that THe CrassicAL JOURNAL may 
soon be able to report completed quotas from 
other states! 

H. R. Butts, Chairman 
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THE REVIEW 


CUPBOAR 


IN THIS FINAL IssuE of the Review Cupboard 
for the current volume of CJ, short notices will 
be given to several textbooks which should be 
known to readers who may be assigning texts for 
elementary Latin courses in the Fall. Attention 
will also be paid to certain second editions and 
reimpressions of other volumes which are so 
little changed that there seems to be no necessity 
for long reviews. 


SECOND-YEAR LATIN 


Rome: A World Power. By Irene J. Crabb and 
C. Russell Small. Chicago: Lyons & Carna- 
han, 1951. Pp. xxiv, 640. 


eum 


In the February issue (p. 265) some kind things 
were said about authors of textbooks who select 
new reading matter, whether or not their specific 
choices necessarily come off. Another example 
comes to hand in this second-year text, for the 
authors submit to their young Latinists a version 
of the Aulularia of Plautus. 

After the introductory sections which include 
a review of first year grammar come the three 
basic parts of the book. Part One contains the 
Aulularia; Part Two, the story of the Aeneid 
(including some of the action of the last six 
books); and Part Three, selections from Caesar 
(from each of the seven books of the Bellum 
Gallicum). The book is concluded with English- 
to-Latin exercises (for optional use in connection 
with Part Two), summaries of forms and syntax, 
vocabularies and a grammatical index. 

The material from Plautus is the most novel 
element in the book. The Aulularia is presented 
within the traditional framework of acts and 
scenes, and, although the text is greatly simplified 
at the start and considerably abbreviated 
throughout, the concluding scenes contain rather 
substantial passages in which the changes are 
primarily matters of verbal detail. 

It seems obvious at this point that the authors, 
by omitting the Aeneas story in Part Two, could 
easily carry their young readers through another 
play, increasing the unchanged Plautine idiom. 
It is a theory dear to this heretical reviewer's 
heart, that most assuredly Plautus and Terence 
and the more simple (and chaste) poems of Catul- 
lus and Martial can be read in the second year of 


Et summis admiratio 
veneratioque et 
inferioribus merita 
laus 


high school if the first year texts are pointed to- 
wards them. Some simplification and explanatory 
notes would be needed, but so they are in any 
text of Caesar. The increasing amount of pictorial 
adornment and entertaining historical and cul- 
tural digression, a mark of every high school 
Latin text now coming off the presses, would 
seem to indicate that a primary purpose in any 
high school course is to keep the little vagrants 
amused. Rightly or wrongly, if the educators 
have irrevocably carried the day, then teachers 
of Latin must exist in a world where only the easy 
or the alluring can be expected to draw percepti- 
ble numbers of students. Pictures and fine 
typography are alluring, but they are externals. 
Caesar is still Caesar. It seems inherently likely 
that scenes from Plautus and Terence would win 
more honest friends for Latin than excerpts from 
the Gallic notebooks. They should blend well 
with the “direct method” for teachers who wish 
to employ that. The forms and grammar, which 
must be codified either vertically or horizontally 
or by some more or less ornate set of subtle rules 
if there is to be any form and shape to what is 
learned, can be taught in connection with these 
authors as well as any others. If the teachers who 
use Rome: A World Power find that the section 
containing the Aulularia goes over well with 
their young charges, or that with some alteration 
it could be made successful, then the authors of 
this text, in a second edition, should pursue this 
course zealously and exploit its possibilities as far 
as the curriculum will allow. 

In a second edition they should also patch up 
some of their explanatory notes, particularly those 
which contain translations of Latin phrases. 
Students wil] not always see readily just how 
much of the Latin is translated by the English 
given. Likewise, some personal mannerisms, like 
“I wonder why” (p. 57) and “it’s my conjec- 
ture” (p. 418), should be excised from another 
edition. They probably sound well enough in the 
authors’ classes, but must look strange in cold 
print to any pupil who knows neither of the 
writers, 

The book is distinguished by an impressive 
amount of collateral information about ancient 
culture; e.g., some seventeen pages at the be- 
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ginning are devoted to a rapid history of the 
ancient theatre and drama, and generous space is 
devoted to the study of derivatives and the inter- 
relationships of Latin words. Some teachers may 
feel the need to refresh their memories about 
antiquities in order to answer their students’ 
questions about this supplemental material. That 
will do them no harm. 

The volume deserves wide and thorough trial 
to determine the merits of its editors’ ideas. The 
results ought to be more than satisfactory. For a 
review of Book 1, see CJ 46 (1951) 271-272. 


FIRST-YEAR LATIN 


Latin and the Romans. Book 1. New Edition. By 
Thornton Jenkins and Anthony Pelzer Wag- 
ener. Boston: Ginn and Company, 1951. Pp. 
Xvi, 471. $2.84. 

A second representative text reappears cur- 
rently in new dress with the arrival of this book, 
a revision of the first-year text published by the 
same authors in 1941. The changes from the first 
edition are: condensation of the first five lessons 
into three; the addition of supplementary stories 
to the early lessons; the revision of drill exercises; 
the insertion of Latin mottoes, proverbs, etc., 
which can be memorized; the inclusion of new 
illustrations “to increase interest and extend the 
cultural background;” and some enlargement and 
revision of the index. These changes were dic- 
tated largely by the suggestions of teachers using 
the text. 

The book contains an Introductory Unit and 
five numbered units: I. The Romans and their 
Language; II. Life in a Roman City; III. The 
Training, Interests, and Amusements of the 
Romans; IV. The Roman Home and the Life of 
the Family; and V. The Character of a True 
Roman and His Service to His Country. These 
concepts in the several units are developed both 
by the Latin translation passages and the collat- 
eral reading in English. At the end of the book 
appear an appendix with summaries of inflections 
and syntax, vocabularies, and indices to “Roman 
Background” and to grammar. 

This is an attractive text. It isa little less florid, 
in terms of illustrations, than some of its con- 
temporaries; and it appears to maintain a sound 
balance between the linguistic sections and those 
devoted to cultural background and heritage, al- 
though some teachers might wish that more 
prominent attention be given to derivatives in 
English. The changes from the first edition seem 
to have been in the proper directions. 


GRUNDY STEINER 


COLLEGE LATIN 


Introduction to Latin. By Eugene W. Miller. 
Pittsburgh: 1951. Pp. xxi, 357. $3.00. (Orders 
for copies of this book should be sent directly 
to the author at the Department of Classics, 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 13, 
Pennsylvania.) 


Authors of high school texts aim at profusion; 
authors of college texts, at brevity. The two 
books reviewed above present a combined total 
of 1100 pages; Professor Miller's new book comes 
to less than 400. 

Isolated lessons show similar variation. In 
Professor Miller’s book, a typical lesson contains 
these items: paradigms; a _ Latin-to-English 
passage; vocabulary; paragraphs on syntax, and 
English-to-Latin sentences. The same elements 
appear in the lessons of a typical high school text; 
but the composition is likely to be relegated to an 
appendix at the back, while there will certainly 
be a section on derivatives, possibly one on related 
Latin words, and assuredly some English para- 
graphs about ancient culture or its modern exten- 
sions. 

But the nature of this book can best be il- 
lustrated by a description of its contents. The 
introduction presents a brief survey of English 
grammar and Latin grammar and pronunciation. 

7 cover declensions I-II (including 
adjectives and hic, is, and ille), conjugations 
I-II-III-IV and sum in the indicative, principal 
parts, participles and infinitives (all tenses), and 
a decade of constructions (e.g. ablatives of agency, 
manner, and accompaniment). Lessons 9~6o pre- 
sent continuous Latin stories from Ritchie's 
Fabulae Faciles. The declensions are completed 
by Lesson 12; the subjunctive of regular verbs by 
Lesson 26; and virtually all forms except the 
imperative and the conjugation of fio by Lesson 
28. Thirty pages of selections from Eutropius, 
Nepos, Phaedrus, and Aulus Gellius follow 
the numbered lessons. The paradigms are con- 
centrated in the Appendix along with a sum 
mary of syntax. The book is rounded out with 
vocabularies and an index to the numbered sec’ 
tions. 

The book is compiled in terms of the author's 
idea that the “most natural method of introducing 
a student to a new language is the one which will 
permit him to read that language in continuity 
as early as possible in the course, and at the same 
time provide for a gradual presentation of new 
forms and syntax as well as a gradual increase in 
difficulty of the reading selections until they 
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approximate the desired literary standard of that 
language” (p. iii). He has endeavored to achieve 
“simplicity and brevity in the presentation of 
forms and syntactical principles” while avoiding 
“abstruse linguistic classifications and explana- 
tions” (p. iv). 

In line with this plan the first seven lessons 
contain a substantial percentage of the forms and 
constructions to be learned, enough to get the 
student ready to read Fabulae Faciles. Lesson 
8 is one of the five review lessons. Starting 
with the ninth, the lessons contain continuous 
Latin stories from the Fabulae. Since the bulk 
of the forms and constructions are presented in 
the first half of the book, the later lessons are 
devoted chiefly to reading, with rather few new 
grammatical points and even rather small vocab- 
ularies. 

“New principles of syntax are first introduced 
in context, with the word or words illustrating 
the principle immediately followed by a superior 
figure referring the student to the section of the 
lesson which explains the principle” (p. v). 
English-to-Latin sentences are intended merely to 
emphasize principles explained in the lessons. 
The selections from Eutropius, etc., have not been 
simplified, since the student is supposed to be 
ready for them in that form. 

The theory of the book seems plausible; for if 
a student sits down and masters the declensions 
and conjugations, a modicum of constructions and 
vocabulary, he ought to be all set to go. No doubt 
most capable students can do this, but how many 
will, without a most circumspect bit of coaching 
from their instructor? The task must seem formid- 
able to the grammarless student and will prob- 
ably seem so to the teacher after he has explained 
both the imperfect tense and the passive voice in 
Lesson 1. 

The general aspect of the book with its strict 
attention to business is one of austerity. But 
much of the austerity is typographical, for the 
photo-offset printing of a master copy set up 
by the author on the Vari-Typer is not cheerful; 
besides there are no illustrations to break the 
steady progression of printed pages. But all these 
factors should be less discouraging to serious 
minded college students who want to learn Latin 
than to high school pupils who must be nursed 
along. 

This is a preliminary edition. We trust that a 
polished volume, embodying the amenities of 
fine typography and the results of wider use, will 
soon be demanded and forthcoming. 


NEW PRINTINGS 


M. Annaei Lucani Belli Civilis Libri Decem. 
Edited by A. E. Housman. Cambridge, Mass. : 
Harvard University Press, 1950. Pp. xxxvi, 
342. $2.50. 


This volume is a third impression of the 1926 
edition. It duplicates, actually, the corrected 
second impression of March 1927 (published in 
Oxford by Basil Blackwell). 

The Harvard Press is rendering a substantial 
service to Classical scholarship by the reissuing 
of standard editions as exemplified in this volume 
and in its forthcoming reissue of the E. T. Merrill 
edition of Catullus. 


Books and Readers in Ancient Greece and Rome. 
Second Edition. By Frederic G. Kenyon. Ox- 
ford: The Clarendon Press, 1951. Pp. viii, 136. 
$1.75. 

A paragraph by paragraph check of this second 
edition reveals that it is substantially the same 
book as the 1932 version; but corrections have 
been made, and new materials from Oxyrhynchus 
and the early Biblical papyri have been inserted. 

It seems a trifle curious that the Hebrew manu- 
scripts discovered in 1947 in a cave near the Dead 
Sea gain mention, while in the paragraphs about 
writing on the Greek mainland (p. g) no mention 
made of the Pylos inscriptions despite the fact 
that they are precisely the sort of thing that the 
author was predicting might “any day” be dis- 
covered. Rhys Carpenter is duly ignored, with 
Dr. Bowra still referred to as the “latest writer 
on the subject” of the date of Homer (p. 11). 
The Giabbani supplement (Vitelli, 1947) to the 
C. H. Oldfather list of extant papyri provides the 
material for paragraphs inserted in the chapter on 
The Use of Books in Ancient Greece.” There are 
signs of revision and slight supplementing in all 
chapters. The index has been done over; and, 
while the specific papyri discussed are no longer 
cited by number, the index is otherwise more 
inclusive. 

Like its predecessor, this volume is a clear, 
neat little introduction to its subject. An expert 
needs more information, but a beginner should 
enjoy this presentation and be ready to learn 
more. 

Greek Civilisation and Character . . . . Edited by 
Arnold J. Toynbee. Pp. xx, 236. 

Greek Historical Thought . . . . Edited by Arnold 
J. Toynbee. Pp. xxxiv, 256. 


(Concluded on p. 368) 
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CAESAR 


Kiorz, Atrrep, C. Iuli Caesaris Commen- 
tarii, Vol. II, Commentarii Belli Civilis, 
Leipzig, B. G. Teubner (1950). Pp. xxii 
+169. $2.35. 

IT Is A PLEASURE, indeed, to observe that 
books are again appearing from the Teubner 
Press, and that the high standards of scholar- 
ship and printing set in the past are in no 
measure relaxed. The paper, however, is 
about as poor as it was in the years immedi- 
ately following World War I. The binding, 
too, does not appear to be durable, although 
it is considerably sturdier than were the 
bindings subsequent to that first holocaust. 
These material matters, however, I am sure, 
will be improved as soon as circumstances 
permit. 

Generally speaking, it is not an easy task 
to constitute a good text of Caesar, owing to 
the vagaries of the text-tradition. Soon after 
Caesar’s death, the narratives of the Alex- 
andrine, African, and Spanish wars were 
combined with the commentaries of the 
Gallic and Civil wars, and this collection be- 
came known as the Corpus Caesarianum. 
Now, the text of most Latin authors has been 
transmitted to the Middle Ages in a single 
manuscript, which then vanished, after it had 
been copied. But, in the case of Caesar, our 
present day manuscripts descend from two 
copies of a codex which was prepared in the 
fourth or fifth century. Up to the close of the 
sixth century, Caesar's commentaries were 
not popular reading: only Orosius and 
Priscian mention them. Some time about the 
ninth century, a copy of Caesar was brought 
into France, probably to Fleury, whence 
stems our oldest Caesar manuscript. Few 
copies, however, appear to have been made 
in the next two centuries, for no mention of 
even a single one appears in the catalogues of 
the mediaeval libraries prior to the eleventh 
century. Both the date of the division into 
two families and the relative merits of the 


two families are matters of spirited con- 
troversy. 

Alfred Klotz has given us a conservative 
text. He is obviously more interested in 
what Caesar actually said, than in what he 
ought to, or might, have said. In other words, 
he is determined to restore the ipsissima 
verba of Caesar, rather than to give us a 
readable, but rewritten, text. As a result, 
many an old crux must of necessity remain. 
For example, I turned at random to III, 8, 
where the same old lacuna, marked by an 
asterisk, appears at the close of the chapter. 
The critical apparatus on the passage offers 
the following: “haec sententia imperfecta 
videtur.” The fact that this observation, which 
is perfectly obvious to any schoolboy with a 
modicum of Latin, is attributed to Fa., ive. 
to P. Fabre, does not help a great deal. In the 
first sentence of III, 48, Klotz has accepted 
Holder's conjecture (ab alebribus) in prefer- 
ence to valeribus, the reading preserved in all 
the extant manuscripts, as well as to C. 
Nipperdey’s emendation (in vallibus). I still 
wonder what Caesar actually wrote. At the 
middle of III, 49, an awkward expression ap 
pears, which plagued me decades ago as a 
schoolboy, and continues to plague me: ad 
specus angustiae vallium. That is the same 
reading which appears in my old schoolbook 
(Perrin’s edition of 1882), except that now a 
dagger is added. There is no occasion to 
multiply the number of examples of unsatis- 
factory readings. This is a good text; a better 
text can be constructed only if better sources 
should miraculously become available. 

An index nominum concludes the volume. 

ALFRED P. DorjJAHN 

Northwestern University 


HISTORY OF IDEAS 


C. D. Buck, A Dictionary of Selected Syno- 
nyms in the Principal Indo-European Lan 
guages. Chicago, University of Chicago 
Press, 1949. xix + 1515 pp. $40.00. 

Tuis work Bears the significant subtitle: 
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A Contribution to the History of Ideas. Since 
rational man differs from the brute by his 
power of abstract thought, he uses con- 
ventional thought-symbols in the form of 
spoken and written words. The history and 
relations of these symbols to each other can 
be traced as far back as written records have 
been deciphered. A small band of workers 
has been engaged in this aspect of research 
for the past one hundred and fifty years. 
About seventy-five years ago this study was 
put on a firm scientific basis and the cumula- 
tive effort since that time has resulted in a 
fair-sized mountain of dictionaries, grammars, 
journals, monographs, Festschriften, and 
mélanges dealing with ancient and modern 
languages. 

Professor Carl Darling Buck some years ago 
completed forty years’ teaching of Sanskrit 
and Comparative Philology at the University 
of Chicago. He had spent some twenty years 
in the immediate preparation of the present 
work in collaboration with his colleagues, 
friends, and former students. In the case of 
the modern languages he has controlled his 
material by the aid of native speakers. The 
Dictionary contains more than a thousand 
semantic groupings of words in the principal 
Indo-European languages. This arrangement 
according to the meanings of words is, of 
course, the only one that could be adopted in 
a work such as this, ignoring for the moment 
the normal alphabetic arrangement of the 
usual dictionary. 

Some groupings chosen at random are: 
Physical World, Mankind, Animals, Food 
and Drink, Articles of Clothing, Motion, 
Spatial Relations, Sense Perception, Emotion, 
Mind, Thought, Social Relations, Warfare, 
Law, Religion, etc. The twenty-two larger 
chapter groups include smaller entries. Thus 
in chapter I: The Physical World in its larger 
Aspects, the last item is 1.87, match (sb.) a 
word naturally existing only in the modern 
languages. Under 1.8 we find related concepts, 
as fire (.81), flame (.82) smoke (.83), ashes 
(84), burn (vb). (.85), light (vb.), kindle (.86), 
etc. The decimal classification adopted per- 
mits of indefinite extension of any item 
desired. Thus, under 1.2 we have earth, land 


(1.21), earth=ground, soil (1.212), dust 
(1.213), mud (1.214), sand (1.215), etc. 
Naturally certain chapters are more full than 
others. We have detailed vocabulary in the 
case of Food and Drink, or Articles of Cloth- 
ing, in most of the languages, less so in other 
respects. Again, certain linguistic groups are 
better represented than otheis, as in the case 
of the Germanic and Romance languages, 
because of the better availability of records 
and informants. 

But only a cavilling reviewer would point 
out, as something improperly omitted, that 
alongside of an:inherited Indo-European word 
for ‘right hand’ lém dess (cf. L. palma dextra) 
Middle-Irish has also a form lém bennachtan 
lit. “hand of blessing’ and correspondingly 
lém soscéli ‘hand of the Gospel’ for the left, as 
early as the Book of Kells, showing the ec- 
clesiastical influence on popular vocabulary. 
As Prof. Buck himself said in the beginning 
(Pref. xvii), the specialist in any given lan- 
guage will always find facts of pertinent 
interest to supply. Again he reminds us in a 
concluding note (p. 1504) that to keep adding 
‘additions and corrections’ would have meant 
prolonging indefinitely the appearance of the 
book. He has given usa useful tool, a tentative 
and skeleton dictionary of synonyms that 
will provide students of historical linguistics 
or the Classics and modern languages with 
many case histories on words. The brief out- 
line of historical semantics contained in the 
Preface and the very full Index of Headings 
(1505-15) further increase the value of the 
work. 

Rosert T. Meyer 

Catholic University of America 


HOMER 


RENATA VON SCHELIHA, Patroklos. Gedanken 
iiber Homers Dichtung und Gestalten. 
Basel, Benno Schwabe & Co. Verlag 
(1943). 418 pages (328 pages text, pp. 331- 
418 notes). 

Miss von ScHELIHA states in the preface 
to the work her position, her aim, and her 
method. Her position is unitarian. The great 
name of Homer, known and loved by all 
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antiquity and admired even in the darker 
ages when all too little of his work was 
known, has almost been forgotten in recent 
times. The period in which the light of 
linguistic, historical, archeological knowledge 
shone as never before lost sight of Homer 
the poet. Yet, already in 1869, Nietzsche 
called on the scholarly world (and the call 
has since been heard by a few only) to use the 
results gained by analysis for an understand- 
ing of the work as a whole, and stated as the 
goal of Homeric scholarship: “das ‘Individuell- 
Homerische,’ die einheitliche Persénlichkeit 
des Dichters wieder herauszustellen.”” And 
this is precisely Miss von Scheliha’s aim. But 
how can it be reached? The more obvious 
roads, by comparison with things comparable, 
are not open. For all Greek and Roman epic 
poetry depends on Homer; and the heroic 
poems of other nations are so different in 
many respects that a comparison with them 
would hardly throw light on that which is 
‘individually Homeric’ in the Iliad and 
Odyssey. There is, however, another way: 
We know enough about the ‘Voraussetz- 
ungen’ of Hcmer’s poetry, about the material 
which he found, about other and older ver- 
sions of the stories which form the content 
of his work; and it is out of this background 
that the new aspect under which Homer 
viewed the old material, the new form which 
he gave it, will become manifest, that the 
‘individually Homeric’ will be seen. 

The preface is followed by an introduction: 
On Homeric Questions in which Miss von 
Scheliha presents a sound and convincing 
argument as well for the unity of both Iliad 
and Odyssey, as for the single authorship of 
both poems. She has more praise for the 
ancient critics, particularly for Aristarchus, 
than for the moderns, and agrees, after a care- 
ful discussion of the problem, with the 
Alexandrians in considering the Doloneia 
and Odyssey from ¥ 297 on as later additions. 
Her argument for unity and single authorship 
is based both on external reasons—as the 
testimony of antiquity—and on internal 
criteria—as the excellence of composition 
and the unity of characterization; she is well 
able to take care of apparent minor con- 


tradictions and shows convincingly the 
paradox in the results of the analytical school. 

The main part of her work which is divided 
into seven chapters is remarkable for the 
beauty and clarity of its structure. Miss von 
Scheliha never loses sight of her aim: to find 
in Homer that which is individually Homeric; 
and as the plan of the book unfolds her 
method is seen at work clearly. Each chapter 
prepares for the following one, each following 
chapter leads closer to the center. In the first 
two chapters (I. Die Lebenszeit Homers, II. 
Sage und Dichtung zu Homers Zeit) in which 
the groundwork is laid, Miss von Scheliha is 
concerned with the historical and cultural 
conditions of Homer and his poetry. In 
dating Homer she agrees with those who put 
his time at the end of the Mycenean age, 
about one and a half centuries after the events 
described by him. Homer’s own work is the 
main source for our knowledge of the poetic 
tradition which must have grown up in those 
150 years; it stands at the end of a long de- 
velopment; the bulk of the story material as 
well as a variety of poetic forms must have 
existed before him and form the basis upon 
which he builds. 

In a series of fine and careful analyses Mis 
von Scheliha discusses in the three following 
chapters (III. Die Liuterung der Alteren 
Sage durch Homer, IV. Die Gesittung der 
homerischen Welt, V. Homers Kunst der 
Darstellung) the particular way in which 
Homer has used the traditional material, and 
shows wherein the specific significance and 
greatness of his art lies. The poems of the 
Kyklos, written according to the author 
centuries after Homer, yet containing story 
material older than he, offer many elements 
and versions of the myth which Homer, al- 
though he must have known them, has either 
left out or transformed. These are charac’ 
terized by traits which are alien to Homer; 
they are fantastic, or cruel, or weird, or 
implausible as fairy tales are; whereas Homer 
is noble, meaningful, moderate, true to life. 
His principle of selection is a profoundly 
humane ethos. It is this spirit which pervades 
all of his poetry. In order to exemplify what 
she calls “die Einheit der Gesittung’ Miss von 
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Scheliha chooses three instances: the civilized 
and moderate attitude toward war, combat 
and suffering in the Iliad; in the Odyssey, 
in peace, the high respect in which women are 
held; and finally Homer’s greatest creation, 
his gods. “Es war die entscheidende Tat des 
Dichters, dass er den Géttern die Gestalt 
schéner Menschen gegeben; nur die Tat eines 
Dichters konnte dies sein, und eines Dichters 
nur in einer Zeit hoher Kultur, in der der 
Mensch erst liebenswert wurde.” But 
Homer’s world which comprises every aspect 
of human life is represented in a poetic form 
whose style is no less characteristic for his 
individuality; Miss von Scheliha discusses 
in detail the various aspects, elements, and 
devices of his poetic technique and shows 
how each contributes to the creation of that 
‘cosmos in which no color, no tone is missing.’ 
The last two chapters are entitled: VI. 
Von Homer erfundene Gestalten, and VII. 
Patroklos. Although all characters in Homer's 
work bear the mark of his spirit, his original- 
ity must be most apparent in those that he 
himself has invented. Miss von Scheliha 
mentions briefly Phrontis and Thersites (with 
reference to ancient criticism), then Euryalos, 
Demodokos and Nausikaa. She reserves her 
judgment in the case of Hector. But she de- 
votes her main attention to Eumaios and 
Telemachos in the Odyssey, and in the Iliad 
to Phoinix and Patroklos. Telemachos, ‘eine 
vollendet schéne Junglingsgestalt,) may be 
the first in the whole of occidental poetry, is 
the only character that shows a development 
in the course of the story; the substitution of 
Phoinix for Cheiron as teacher of Achilles is 
an important example of Homer’s humanizing 
realism. But the most significant and most 
beautiful of Homer's creations is Patroklos 
whom he puts as friend at the side of Achilles. 
He has endowed him with the very character 
which enables him to be a friend; and the 
friendship between Achilles and Patroklos 
determines life and death of both men. 
Friendship, based on love, thus becomes the 
central motive in the Iliad (particularly in its 
second half). 

In a ‘Schlussbetrachtung: Uber die Macht 
der Homerischen Dichtung’ Miss von 


Scheliha concludes her work with a survey of 
the extraordinary influence which Homer's 
poetry has exercised on all phases and aspects 
of Greek life. 

Miss von Scheliha’s book makes fascinz ting 
reading. She writes not only as a scholar, but 
also as an artist. She knows how to preser't a 
good argument in a convincing and beautitul 
manner. Yet her fine and subtle understanding 
is always supported by solid historical re- 
search. Her wide and profound acquaintance 
with all the problems of Homeric philology 
is shown in the 80 pages of notes which are 
appended to the text. She is careful in her 
judgment and well aware of both the extent 
and the limitations of our knowledge. It is 
true, there are points in which one may not 
agree with her; and one may wonder whether 
in her fundamental thesis the accents are 
not shifted a little too much to one side. But 
her book possesses a richness to which it is 
impossible to do justice in a brief report. And 
it is outstanding for the great number of 
truly excellent single interpretations which 
every chapter contains. It is a most valuable 
and original contribution to our understand- 
ing of Homer the poet. 

Ernst ABRAHAMSON 

Washington University 


GREEK ALTARS 


Yavis, Constantine G., Greek Altars: 
Origins and Typology. An Archaeological 
Study in the History of Religion (St. Louis 
University Studies, Humanities, No. 1): 
St. Louis, St. Louis University Press (1949). 
Pp. xxiii+226, 43 figures. $6.00. 


THIs IS THE FIRST VOLUME Of a new series 
of monographs to be published by St. Louis 
University, where Dr. Yavis is Assistant 
Professor of Archaeology and Classics. Its 
every page bears witness to a thorough check- 
ing of excavation reports in monographs and 
periodical literature and to a careful analysis 
of the material collected. To paraphrase a 
part of the Preface, the author aimed to 
catalog “all published remains of altars” dat- 
ing from Neolithic to late Roman times (ca. 
1200 items listed in Tables and half described 
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in text) and he has isolated and discussed in 
Chapters III and IV “about 25 distinct struc- 
subdivided further.” In 
addition, he lists in Chapter I “about 275 
articles of pre-Hellenic cult apparatus” and 
discusses in Chapter II their (somewhat 
scanty) carry-over into the early Iron Age; 
and he has paid some attention to related sub- 
ject matter such as “offering tables, arulae, 
household altars, sacrificial pits, sacred refuse 
pits, sculptures from altars, and wall benches.” 
With this embarrassment of riches to 
handle, it would perhaps be unreasonable to 
expect Mr. Yavis to have attempted a syn- 
thesis of his “archaeological” (sic p. vii) m 
rial with the pertinent evidence in cla noe 
literature and in the inscriptions, especially 
those cut in a good many of the altars them- 
selves. At any rate, he excludes information 
of this sort, holding that his restricted ap- 
proach is more likely to produce conclusions 
based on “factual evidence.” And when one 
reflects how drastically the subtitle restricts 
the subject, it becomes clear that there is a 
good deal to be said for his position. But when 
it is a question of using representations of 
altars and cult scenes in art, Yavis does not 
seem to be so consistent; for about one-fifth 
of his figures are reproductions of vase paint- 
ings or reliefs rather than the remains of actual 
altars, and occasionally such material is also 
included in his text descriptions. These repre- 
sentations are presumably used because they 
illustrate some of his types better than extant 
examples, but they comprise only a fraction of 
the material available. One wonders if altars 
represented in such scenes are less “archae- 
ological” and “factual” than actual examples. 
If so, should they be used at all in this study? 
If not, must they not be studied as a complete 


tural types—some 


group? 

Mr. Yavis’ research has led him to suggest 
a rather important revision in the current 
interpretation of Bronze Age cult practice in 
the Aegean area. As summarized on p. vu, 
“Burnt flesh offerings were not a normal part 
of Minoan-Mycenean religion, and special 
structures for sacrificial purposes did not 
exist—The chief types of Hellenic altars 
were imported by the Dorian tribes, which, 
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therefore, must also have been responsible 
for introducing the concept and practice of 
burnt flesh sacrifices.”’ He clearly proves in his 
third chapter that there was a drastic change 
in ritual equipment between the Bronze and 
Iron ages. nie is not wholly unexpected (ef. 
the emergence of the temple itself); but it 
can be predic nse that he wl have to further 
defend his contention re burnt flesh offerings, 
not only on his own grounds but also on the 
Homeric, i.e. literary, evidence. And al- 
though the latter is admittedly difficult to 
handle, misinterpretation is also possible on 
the more “factual” side. For example, the 
reviewer is still hazy on the relationship 
which the author envisages between hearth 
and altar in this early period. If the hearth 
(and the fire in it) was used “both for heating 
and ceremonial purposes” (p. 32), was not 
every hearth a kind of altar and was not the 
smoke of every meal cooked over it a burnt 
offering? The admission that “other rites and 
even simple food offerings connected with 
fire undoubtedly took place at hearths and 
bothroi” hardly seems to jibe with the in- 
sistence that “the presence of burnt bones in 
the ashes of the hearths or bothroi does not 
point especially to sacrifices” (p. 37). And 
when animal bones and ashes are found ina 
Minoan cave sanctuary, the decision that 
“this deposit must come from ceremonial 
feasts, rather than from sacrifices or sacrificial 
feasts” (p. 25) seems arbitrary. The letting 
of blood, a necessary first step in preparing 
meat for human use, was obviously at the 
same time a religious ceremony in the Bronze 
Age, perhaps connected with the structures 
Yavis classifies under “walled pits.’ Does it 
not seem to follow that the flesh of these 
victims was also consecrated and that, what- 
ever the manner in which it was offered, it 
was symbolically shared with deity? The 
failure to find stone altars suitable for burnt 
flesh offerings might cast a reasonable doubt 
on the existence of the practice, but it can 
scarcely do more. 

The proof reading has been so carefully 
done that one almost concludes that the 
failure to capitalize such words as doric (129, 


134), ionic (174), cyclopean (112), and 
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olympian (100, 197) is intentional, but one 
hopes not. Yavis’ command of bibliography is 
impressive, although it is odd that Miss 
Shoe’s work was apparently not used to check 
dates assigned to published examples with 
well-preserved profiles. The Chronological 
Note tucked away on the last page of text 
is presumably included to aid the general 
reader. It would be difficult to get specialists 
to agree on several statements made there. 
Elsewhere in the text, too, there are oc- 
casional remarks of doubtful validity, such as 
the reference to “non-Hellenic peoples which 
inhabited Greece before the advent of the 
Myceneans”’ (p. 33) and mention of mainland 
religious practices being “submerged in the 
onrush of Minoan civilization” (p. 89). 

A more general criticism (which the book 
here reviewed merits less than many others) 
is that the author fails to place these material 
remains in their social and philosophical 
setting, to try to show why people made 
them and how they used them. This requires 
the use of both primary and secondary litera- 
ture connected with Greek and comparative 
religion, and it inevitably introduces material 
which involves subjective interpretation. The 
description and classification of “things” in 
and for themselves, so common in present 
day archaeological research, may be a neces- 
sary preliminary to synthesis and generaliza- 
tion, but it is surely being carried to extremes. 
It has resulted in the loss of a general reading 
public and it renders dubious our right to the 
use of the term “humanistic” to describe 
much of our work. 

The above remarks are simply to point out 
certain difficult decisions which must be 
made in trying to divide up a big subject. 
Mr. Yavis has kept to his primary aim, which 
is to describe and classify the numerous ex- 
cavated altars, and he is to be congratulated 
ona workmanlike job. His new terminology is 
in the main @ propos and clearly superior to 
the convenient but meaningless numerals or 
letters. We have in this book a useful general 
classification into which newly discovered 
material can be fitted; and the areas which 
need further study can now be much =ore 
easily isolated and explored. Although a few 


6 


) 
w 


types had been previously studied, there is 
still plenty of work to be done and Dr. 
Yavis has amply proved his competence to 
take a leading part in it. 
Wituiam A. MacDonatp 
University of Minnesota 


TRANSLATIONS 


Jones, CHartes W., Medieval Literature in 
Translation. New York, London and 
Toronto, Longmans, Green and Co. (1950). 
Pp. xx-+ 1004; two maps. $6.00. 


THE CURRENT VOLUME is the fourth in an 
excellent and useful series devoted to early 
literature in translation. 1. W. J. Oates and 
C. T. Murphy, Greek Literature in Transla- 
tion (1944). 2. K. Guinagh and A. P. Dorjahn, 
Latin Literature in Translation (1942; revised 
edition in progress, rev. CJ. 38.424-28 J. L. 
Caskey). 3. Murphy, Guinagh and Oates, 
Greek and Roman Classics in Translation 
(1947, rev. CJ 43.249-52 P. MacKendrick). 
5. H. H. Blanchard, Prose and Poetry of the 
Continental Renaissance in Translation (1949). 
We hope that the series will be amplified. An 
Oriental Literature in Translation would be 
desirable, and would now be feasible since the 
rich selection in J. B. Pritchard, Ancient Near 
Eastern Texts Relating to the Old Testament 
(Princeton, 1950) is available. Volumes on the 
various post-Renaissance literatures would be 
of great service since departments of modern 
languages are following the lead of classical 
departments. 

Cutting across departmental boundaries to 
present an integrated picture of a period is 
especially necessary in the field of medieval 
studies. Courses in the medieval literature 
which looks back to the classics and forward 
to the vernacular literature form a link be- 
tween ancient and modern times, and supple- 
ment the traditional courses in medieval 
history and institutions. This volume will not 
only be useful in courses already established, 
but should in many cases create such courses. 
Few of the readers of CJ will teach a course 
in which they can use this volume as a text, 
but no classicist can remain indifferent to the 
medieval period. I recommend to all my col- 
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leagues as a source of refreshment and inspira- 
tion that they acquire and read The World of 
the Middle Ages (1948) by the late John L. 
LaMonte, the recently reprinted Medieval 
Latin (1925) edited by Karl P. Harrington, 
and this anthology. They will find myriad 
items of interest, scores of which they can 
use to enrich their teaching. Classical teachers 
are overworked, but this would be time well 
spent. 

Strictly speaking the creation of a repre- 
sentative anthology of medieval literature is 
an impossibility because of the variety of the 
materials, and the length and complexity of 
the period covered. The difficulty is increased 
because so many works are anomalous—they 
verge on literature but they are really not a 
part of it. Many questions of exclusion and 
inclusion arise. Should scientific and theologi- 
cal material be included? Should the Byzantine 
literature be included? The present editor's 
negative answer to these two questions is the 
better solution. Should history be included? 
This volume steers a middle course. The 
magnitude of the difficulties hitherto 
prevented the appearance of an adequate 


has 


anthology. 

The selections are divided into ten sections 
which are listed here with some indication of 
the works included. I. The Christian Tradi- 
tion (92 pages):—selections from the apoc- 
ryphal Vision of Paul; Athanasius, Life of 
St. Anthony; Augustine, Confessions; 
Boethius, Consolations of Philosophy; Gregory 
the Great, Dialogues; and a miscellany of 
liturgy hymns, and lyrics. The list is com 
plete since this section is of the greatest 
interest to classicists. II. Irish Literature (35 
pages). III. Old English Literature (39 pages): 

Bede, Lives of the Abbotts of Wearmouth 
and Jarrow. IV. Romanesque Literature (98 
pages):—Hrotswitha, Paphnutius; selections 
from Abelard. V. Arthurian Literature (141 
pages):—selections from Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth, Histories of the Kings of Britain. The 
account of a certain Brutus, grandson of 
Ascanius, who settled in Britain, is included 
among the selections, as well as the tale of 
Caesar's attack upon Britain. In both we find 
details the Romans never dreamed of. VI. 


WILLIAM C. MCDERMOTT 


Teutonic Literature (108 pages) :—-selections 
from the Nibelungenlied, and a sample of lyric 
poetry. VII. Romance Literature (187 pages): 

selections from The Song of Roland, The 
Cid, The Romance of the Rose, from Marco 
Polo and Froissart, and from lyric poetry. 
VIII. Dante (169 pages). Not only La vita 
nuova and the Commedia are represented, but 
also two Latin works de vulgari eloquentia 
and de monarchia. IX. Late Latin Literature 
(49 pages):—Jacobus de Voragine, The 
Golden Legend, and lyrics and hymns. X. 
Drama (50 pages). 

The selections as well as the sections are 
preceded by succinct and useful introduc- 
tions. Exegetical notes are properly dispensed 
with except in the selections from Dante. A 
usable bibliography is appended (pp. 975- 
981). The source of the translation is clearly 
stated for each selection—a task which some 
editors take too lightly. One of the most at- 
tractive features is the inclusion for most of 
the short poems of the first few lines of the 
original (Latin on pp. 81-92, 248-266, 898- 
923; German, French, and Italian on pp. 499- 
516, 668-694), and for most of the longer 
poems the inclusion of some comment on the 
verse structure. The quality of the transla- 
tions varies, but no really inadequate versions 
appear. A number were composed for this 
volume :—those by the editor (pp. 83, 88-91, 
193-208, 260-261) are all from Latin. The 
longest of these, Walter of Aquitaine, is a 
good rendition of a difficult poem. On p. 83 
the first nine lines of the Latin acrostic de 
saeculi istius fine by Commodian is repro 
duced by the editor in an eleven line English 
acrostic Judgment Day! 

Professor Jones has completed with great 
care and good taste a long and difficult task. 
Both he and his publishers are to be con: 
gratulated on an excellent book which de: 
serves wide use. 

Wituam C. McDermott 


University of Pennsylvania 


Brown, W. Hannarorp, Lucretius on the 
Nature of Things: New Brunswick, Rut 
gers University Press (1950). Pp. xxi+262. 


Had Mr. Brown been successful in his 
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attempt to present the subject matter of the 
poem in English hexameters, he would have 
deserved the encomium which Waller be- 
stowed on Mr. Evelyn: 

For here Lucretius whole we find, 

His Words, his Musick, and his Mind. 


Unfortunately the Musick recalls Stany 
hurst’s translation of the first four books of 
the Aeneid and Smith and Miller’s translation 
of the Iliad rather than Lucretius. The lines 
are marred by eccentric poeticisms, such as 
out-driven, minished, manywise, oped, up 
flinging, out-breathing, and up-piled; by in- 
versions such as, “and to explain how the 
motions of sun and moon to account for’’; and 
by paraphrases, as 
Fire first gained precedence 
Sweeping and scorching all, when the furious might of 
the sun-steeds 
Drove Phaethon from his course and sped him on to 
destruction, 
Ruining (sic) down through heaven and earth 


for 


Ignis enim superat et lambens multa perussit, 
avia cum Phaethonta rapax vis solis equorum 
aethere raptavit toto terrasque per omnis (5. 396-398). 


Since the general reader is well served by the 
versions of Professor Leonard, Mr. Trevelyan, 
and Mr. Rouse, and the scholar by the ver- 
sions and studies of Mr. Munro and Mr. 
Bailey, it is difficult to envision the prospec- 
tive reader of this book. 

The preface, also, has an air of whimsical 
oddity. The reader is told that the treatise is 
dedicated to Venus (ix); and that “the De 
Rerum Natura is the only exposition of a 
scientific subject prior to the Elizabethan age 
which is couched in any intelligible form of 
words” (xi). Mr. Brown demonstrates the 
“mental obfuscation” of Plato and Aristotle 
by a translation of passages on the sense of 
sight (xi-xii). But even whimsy must have its 
limits; it can hardly be called upon to explain 
the following statement: 

In the “swerve,” however, they are endowed with 
something akin to free-will, and this, as we shall see, 
forms the most vital link between the theory of Lu- 


cretius, the postulates of Newton, and the re-orientation 
of modern scientific outlook to include life and mind 


which may be said to date from the Presidential address 
of General Smuts at the centenary meeting of the British 
Association in 1931 (xiti). 


It is regrettable that Mr. Brown chose such 
an unsuitable medium as the hexameter for 
his translation, for the difficulty of the task he 
essayed almost precluded success. Classicists 
should be grateful to him for his honest at- 
tempt to give the non-Latin reading public 
some glimpse of the grandeur of poetic pas- 
sages and the impassioned austerity of the 
didactic passages of the poem of Lucretius. 

WituaM C, GRuMMEL 

University of Washington 


Pliny, Natural History, with an English 
translation in ten volumes, “Loeb Classical 
Library,” Vol. V, by H. Rackham: Cam- 
bridge, Harvard University Press (1950). 
Pp. 1x +544. $3.00. 


As the Introduction to Volume V of the 
Loeb Pliny states, Book XVII concludes the 
subject of arboriculture; Book XVIII deals 
withcereal agriculture; and Book XIX has to 
do with the cultivation of flax and other plants 
used for fabrics, and with vegetable gar- 
dening. As might be inferred from this sum- 
mary, these books have been used rather 
recently in investigations of many subjects, 
such as the history of wheat and milling 
costs, the exploitation and extinction of silphi- 
um, astrometeorology, and gardening. 

Long after the heyday of Rome a resource- 
ful American naval officer, Captain John 
Paul Jones, held that no man is “fit to com- 
mand a ship of war who is not also capable 
of communicating his ideas on paper in a 
manner that becomes his rank.” Through 
nineteen books Professor Rackham struggled 
with the linguistic oddities and shortcomings 
of a Roman admiral, Gaius Plinius Secundus, 
whose “Latinity is perhaps the worst that 
has reached us from any man with pretensions 
to culture before the fourth and fifth cen- 
turies.*"! 

Obvicusly, Professor Rackham spent a 
great deal of time and thought on the transla- 
tion of Books X VII-XIX, for he makes clearer 
many difficult points in the original. He has 
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wisely expanded Pliny’s jottings, so that on 
many pages the rendering takes from ten to 
fourteen lines more than the Latin original. 
We have no regrets over the loss of Pliny’s 
style caused by this method. The content, 
not the style, is the man. 

Though the translation is clear and gen- 
erally illuminating, it is not entirely free from 
inadvertences and other faults. In speaking 
of gathering leaves for fodder Pliny says 
(18. 314), “aridam [frondem] colligi non 
oportet,” which obviously means that it is 
not necessary for the leaves to be dry when 
gathered, but the translation reads: “they 
ought not to be dry when collected.” 

Occasionally Professor Rackham adds some 
imaginative touches of his own. The Romans 
had a complex magical ceremony in which a 
toad was buried in fictili (18. 158). In the 
translation it is said that the toad was buried 
“with a pot for a cofin.”’ To my mind “Prun- 
ing must not be by assault and battery” 
greatly overtranslates “Putatio ne plaga sit” 
(17. 257). Pliny has so many examples of the 
pathetic fallacy in Book 17 that it may not 
be unfair to ascribe another one to him. In 
18. 320 “‘avaritia insidiantium caritati” is 
rendered “avarice lying in wait for a rise in 
prices.” 

Pliny states (17. 243) that a Greek book 
recorded numerous portents derived from 
trees that talked. Professor Rackham thus 
explains this phenomenon: “Presumably 
noisy flocks of starlings roosting in trees pro- 
duced this impression, as they do even in 
London now.” Starlings congregating in trees 
are a pest and a plague, not a portent. Pliny 
undoubtedly had in mind such tales as that 
of the talking tree at Dodona, which re- 
vealed the identity of a thief (though with- 
out actually naming him).? Aeschylus 
(Prometheus, 832) describes as an incredible 
portent the speaking oaks of Zeus at 
Dodona.* 

I believe that Professor Rackham’s original 
Pliny assignment was only the first five vol- 
umes. It is regrettable that he did not live to 
see the completion of his task, for he died 
while Volume v was still in galley proof. 
Scholarship is greatly indebted to him for his 
protracted labors and for his contribution to 


PECKETT 


our understanding of one of the worst 
written and the most interesting books in the 
world. 
Eucene S. McCartney 
University of Michigan 


NOTES 

1 W.C. Summers, The Silver Age of Latin Literature 
from Tiberius to Trajan (London, 1920), p. 306. 

2 Odyssey, 14. 327. 

3 For other examples of talking trees see J. E. Harry’s 
edition of the Prometheus, ad loc.; for singing as well as 
speaking trees see Archiv fiir Religionswissenschaft, 17 
(1914), 132-133. 


DIRECT METHOD 
(from Page 334) 


poseful stories, which the pupil readily 
accepts although they would be beneath his 
dignity in English. For example, The House 
that Jack Built is very useful for teaching the 
Relative Pronoun, and The Three Bears for 
comparative and superlative. 

We make use, too, of the way in which 
children think associatively, but quite fan- 
tastically. Cheese will probably remind them 
of chalk, and from this they will proceed to 
cliffs, Dover, soles and eels. We find that 
when we appeal to them in this way and give 
them an associative and perhaps fantastic peg 
on which to hang the things we want them 
to remember, the memory last longer. 

There is much that I have not mentioned, 
many a question that I have left unanswered, 
much that must be seen to be believed. One 
question that is always asked 1s, “If you use 
Latin and Greek almost all the time as a 
medium for your lesson, how do you know 
the pupils understand?” The answer is that 
we are not particularly concerned, in the first 
two years at any rate, with understanding, 
but with usage. If we can be sure that our 
pupils use accurately the grammatical prin- 
ciple that we are trying to teach, then we 
should be content at this stage if their under- 
standing is not very detailed. There are, after 
all, lots of words in Shakespeare that a Fourth 
Form doesn’t understand; but it is a poor 
teacher who holds up a lesson to explain 
every one of them. Besides, the good teacher 
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has the same faculty as the good actor, of 
finding the blind spot in the audience. When 
he finds it he has only to act harder at it. 
Comprehension questions can also be used, 
and it usually very clear, from the way the 
pupils conduct a dialogue or act a play, 
whether they understand or not. 

Another question that is asked is why we 
should go to all this trouble. H.M.I.’s have 
hinted that those who use the Direct Method 
die ten years younger than those who don't. 
[have heard it said that a person who teaches 
Latin and Greek will use all manner of props 
and do everything, including standing on his 
head. The answer, of course, 1s that if stand- 
ing on his head were the only means by which 
a teacher could drive his point home, then it 
would be his duty to stand on his head, 
whatever method he used. We use the Direct 
Method for teaching the Classics, because, as 
others before us, we find it very successful. 
Although it is no substitute for grammar 
grind, our pupils will have a wider and 
readier vocabularly in the early stages; and 
in the later, they read more texts and ap- 
preciate them far more deeply. They never 
alow us a lazy moment in our lessons, but 
never a dull one either; for we find that the 
Direct Method makes our pupils enthusiastic 
for Latin and Greek and that they pass on 
their enthusiasm and indeed their youth to 
us. Perhaps this is how we shall die younger. 

We like to think, too, that in using the 
Direct Method we are teaching not merely 

tin and Greek, but also an attitude to life. 
The oral practice makes our pupils confident 
and ready of speech and wit. This method, 
moreover, lays the emphasis on putting 
things together rather than pulling them to 
pieces; and perhaps, by developing the as- 
sciative poetic faculty, we shall produce 
constructive thinkers in this all too destruc- 
tive world. 





Wisconsin teachers suggest the slogan: 
$3.00 from every member will put the 
Semple Fund over the top. Have you sent 
a check? 
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CLASSICAL MYTHS 
IN SCULPTURE 


by Walter Raymond Agard 


© Students and teachers of the classics have for 
a long time felt the need of a comprehensive 
survey of the myths as represented in art. Here 
for the first time Walter Raymond Agard, pro- 
fessor of classics at the University of Wisconsin 
presents such an account of the sculptural treat- 
ment of myths. 


An evaluation of ancient, medieval, Renais- 
sance, baroque, French classical, neo-classic, 
modern European, English, and American sculp- 
ture. Mr. Agard, as in his previous works, pro- 
vides us with fresh insights which are both 
provocative and stimulating. Selective bibliog- 
raphy and a glossary of divinities. 


100 Illus. 


220 pages. 


UNIVERSITY OF 
WISCONSIN PRESS 


811 State Street, Madison 5 


$5.00 
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(Concluded from Page 357) 

Greek Religious Thought... . Edited by Francis 
M. Cornford. Pp. xxxv, 252. 

Later Greek Religion. Edited by Edwyn R. Bevan 
Pp. xl, 234. 

Greek Ethical Thought.... Edited by Hilda 
Diana Oakley. Pp. xlii, 226. (“The Library of 
Greek Thought,” Sir Ernest Barker, General 
Editor.) Boston: The Beacon Press, 1950. $3 
a volume. 

These five volumes are, for the most part, re 
impressions of the first printings which were made 
by J. M. Dent & Sons in 1924, 1924, 1927, 
ind 1925 respectively. For the last three, the 
general editor has provided a brief introduction, 
chiefly a note about the authors. Toynbee has 
prepared a few remarks to introduce anew those 
under his name. 

An examination of the 1923 and 1927 printings 
of Cornford and Bevan reveals that the only 
noticeable changes in the new books are confined 
to the first six pages. There is likewise no indica 
tion of much alteration in Dr. Oakeley’s book or in 
Greek Civilization 2nd Character. Judging from 
the acknowledgments, Toynbee persuaded Gil 
bert Murray to prepare new translations of two 
passages in Greek Historical Thought. These are 
probably Iliad 6, 146-149; Sophocles, Ant. 332 


1923, 


375. 
These books all consist of translation of se- 
lected passages from Greek authors to illustrate 
what their editors regard as “the most typical and 
the most important expressions of Greek thought” 
in the fields covered by their titles. 

The first two volumes were reviewed in some 
detail by W. A. Oldfather in CJ 21 (1926) 469- 
473; the third, briefly by W. R. Agard, CJ 19 

1924) 334; and the last two, by C. N. Smiley 
in CJ 23 (1928) 472 and 21 (1926) 390-391, re- 
spectively. 

G. $. 


TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


Dr. Rosemary Park, President of Connecticut 
College and Chairman of the Board of the Co- 








STEINER 


operative Bureau for Teachers, 1776 Broadway, 
New York City 19, announces the appointment 
of Dr. James L. Whitehead as Director of the 
recently expanded College Department of the 
Bureau. Designed on a non-profit basis to supply 
the best available teachers to the colleges, the 
Department serves the colleges holding member. 
ship in the Bureau and approximately seventy- 
five additional institutions whose vacancies are 
listed regularly. Formerly, Dr. Whitehead was 
Superintendent of Federal Archives for the State 
of Pennsylvania and Assistant to the Director of 
the Minnesota Historical Society. 





BOSTON COLLEGE ACADEMIC 
SPECIMEN 

In the presence of a select and appreciative 
audience the Classical Academy of Boston Col- 
lege presented a formal Academic Specimen in 
selected orations of Demosthenes, Sunday 
evening, April 29, at Alumni Hall. 

William C. Lynch and Paul A. Kelley, stu 
dents of the class of rhetoric, successfully de- 
fended the great Athenian statesman against the 
cbjections of three visiting professors for one 
hour. The discussion centered on the translation, 
historical background, and rhetorical analysis of 
the eight most famous public orations and the 
masterpiece, the Crown Oration. 

The special interrogators for the occasion were 
Rev. Joseph M. F. Marique, S.J., of Fordham 
University; Professor C. Arthur Lynch, of 
Brown University; and Professor Eric A. Have- 
lock, of Harvard University. 

A special feature of the program was a modern 
version of the famous hespera men gar en, center: 
ing on the conflict in Korea. The specimen con 
cluded with questions from the floor. To all ques 
tions the defenders responded capably and 
courteously, in their very manner giving evidence 
of the unparalleled value of humanistic studies 
humanely pursued. 
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